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DurinG the Great War we heard much of a ‘C3’ nation; and 
then, perhaps, many people became aware for the first time of 
the distance that we had travelled since the days when John 
Bull could be accepted as a fairly typical Englishman. After 
the war we might have forgotten what we had learned if sensa- 
tional publicity had not been given to figures quoted in the House 
of Commons which showed that, in the course of the year 1924, 
of the candidates who presented themselves for enlistment in 
the army 63 per cent. were rejected as physically unfit. And 
this only tells a part of the story. In addition to this 63 per 
cent. there was, as there always is, a large number who were 
rejected off-hand by the recruiting sergeants as too obviously 
unfit to be worth®subjecting to medical examination—a number 
estimated at about 10 per cent. of the total applicants. Behind 
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these, again, lies that dreadful residuum, with which everyone 
who knows the congested areas of our great cities is only too 
familiar, of men who are too frail, too crippled, or too malformed 
to have any illusion as to its being worth while to offer themselves. 
Altogether, according to the best qualified opinion, certainly 
well over 80 per cent.—not improbably more than go per cent.— 
of that section of our population from which recruits for the 
Army would naturally be drawn are too ill-developed or con- 
stitutionally too unsound to be fit for a soldier’s life. 

Not that we want them to be soldiers. The Army, if with 
some difficulty, will probably always get recruits enough. But 
soldiering, being the only trade in which a definite physical 
standard is insisted on, gives us our only trustworthy statistics. 
Entrants into civil avocations are not subjected to any similar 
examination ; but the man who is physically unfit to be a soldier 
is, though not disqualified, handicapped in every other walk of 
life—to a greater or less extent he falls short of competence to 
bear his proper burden as a citizen. By the advance in medical 
science and surgical ; skill, by increasing sobriety, and by progress 
in sanitation WE: : Iaiow that the average longevity is being in- 
creased, © Thi the events oF thie-Great War, as also in other incidents 
since’ then, it was shown ‘thiat” the stuff of which the people is 
inade hag hot: detérigrated in nétitrs more important, perhaps, 
*. thd any pliysical “qualities. But these things, though they may 
miask, do: not condone or, - compengate for the physical degeneracy. 
In propartitin; indeed, ‘as; the opportunities of health and long 
life are greatér,-the’mbre unjust is it that so large a proportion 
of our people should be condemned to conditions in which good 
health and proper development are almost impossible. The 
better the stuff that is in them the more cruel is it that they 
should from birth be hampered and stunted as they are. 

And though these figures concern men only—and one thinks, 
on such a subject, primarily of men—it must be borne in mind 
that the disabilities weigh equally heavily on both sexes. The 
women of the race, we may be sure, are no fitter than the men, 
and, unless measures are taken to stop it, the degeneracy must be 
progressive, increasing from generation to generation. 

No one doubts the causes which have produced the present 
conditions—the rapid industrialisation of the country, the 
abandonment of rural industries with the crowding of the people 
into factories and towns; the inordinate growth of urban areas 
and the congestion of masses in the slums. It would be easy 
to accuse our forefathers of a horrible negligence in allowing 
the existing situation to develop; but it would be as unjust as 
it would be to accuse them of,lack of foresight in not providing 
landing places for aeroplanes. There were, indeed, voices of 
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warning raised a century and a half ago. Far-sighted and 
self-sacrificing men and women, by individual effort or banded 
in philanthropic societies, did their best, and but for them the 
conditions would be infinitely worse than they are. But each 
age has problems of its own which are sufficiently engrossing ; 
and if to us hygienic town-planning now seems an obvious 
necessity, what portents which threaten succeeding generations 
are we not ignoring? Of what follies and shortsightedness are 
not our grandsons going to accuse us? It is enough that in this 
one matter at least our eyes are opened. We can no longer 
pretend to ignore the conditions which surround us, and we 
must do our best to remedy them, spurred to haste by the know- 
ledge that every year remedy becomes more difficult as new areas 
of open space become submerged under the flood of bricks and 
mortar or cut through by the building of arterial roads. The 
danger at the moment is accentuated by the shortage of houses. 
New areas must be built upon, new towns must be laid out and 
existing towns must spread yet wider over the surrounding 
country. But none of these things should be allowed to go on 
without the compulsory reservation of a minimum fixed propor- 
tion of public recreation ground. 

During the last two decades much effort has been expended, 
both here and in the United States, in the attempt to ascertain 
what that minimum proportion of public open space should be ; 
and the conclusions reached by different investigators from 
various angles are in curiously close agreement. Without going 
here into details of the numerous calculations, it is agreed 
with practical unanimity that 5 acres of public open space are 
necessary for every 1000 of the population. There are those 
who put the requirement even higher than this, demanding as 
much as an acre of public open space for every 125 persons ; 
but 5 acres to 1000 may be taken as a reasonably agreed minimum, 
and this, in a normally developed town, means a reservation for 
public recreational purposes of from one-tenth to about one-fifth 
of the total urban area. Anything less than one-tenth should 
not be regarded as tolerable. 

Of these 5 acres it is further agreed that approximately 
3 acres should be definitely assigned to what are comprehensively 
called playing-fields, the term including everything from sand 
piles for young children, cricket pitches, grounds for football, 
hockey or netball, etc., running tracks and lawn tennis courts, 
to bowling greens and putting courses for youths of a maturer 
age. Real golf courses are not considered : they must go farther 
out. It would be easy to make the reader’s flesh creep by 
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1 An excellent summary will be found in an article by Mr. G. L. Pepler, F.S.1., 
in the Town Planning Review for January 1923. 
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drawing pictures of the conditions as they, exist in contrast to 
this. There are, for example, boroughs in London which have 
less than an acre of open space to each 25,000 of the inhabitants, 
The classes which make up the population of such areas are, 
unhappily, not the least prolific in the community. We all 
know, from hearsay, if not from personal contact, what the life 
of the children of both sexes is in such an area, with nowhere to 
play but in the streets when they are young, nowhere but those 
same streets to loaf in as they grow up. The resultant stunting 
and failure to develop is not of the physical natures only. These 
places are the breeding grounds of crime and political discontent. 
Putting the matter of Christian charity aside, the mere economic 
waste, the ascertainable injury and loss to society, is appalling. 

A survey of our public schools shows that they have on the 
average an acre of playground to every thirty boys. The whole 
extent of,’ground possessed by them is larger than this, but 
about one acre to every thirty boys is what is generally found 
to be the space needed for actual playing-fields. Many people, 
of course, think that too much attention is given to games in 
our public schools, but not many of the objectors would care 
to send their sons to schools notoriously deficient in playgrounds. 
In the United States it is laid down as a maxim that no elementary 
school in an urban area should have less than 8 acres of ground, 
no secondary school less than from Io to 20 acres, and no high 
school less than from 20 to 40 acres. This is a standard which, 
perhaps, we can never hope to live up to in this country, any 
more than we can hope that our elementary schools can ever be 
put on the same footing as our public schools. They need not be. 
But there are elementary schools in England which have no 
playgrounds at all, and sometimes in districts where a playground 
could have been bought for a negligible sum when the schools 
were built. A great many schools have only a yard some 25 or 
30 feet long by 12 or 15 feet wide, and even this is too often 
closed at 4 o’clock—the key turned in the lock and the children 
left with nowhere but the streets to play in. Nor—for one who 
knows the harassments of an elementary schoolteacher’s life— 
is it easy to blame the teacher. But it is a shocking state of 
affairs. London police courts are familiar with the spectacle of 
boys brought up on the charge of playing in the street ‘ to the 
annoyance of the public’; and it is estimated that of the pupils 
in the British elementary schools not 10 per cent. ever get a 
chance to play a game of cricket in their lives—cricket, which is 
our ‘national game.’ Of what use is it to address appeals to 
‘ play the game ’—to point out that such and such things are 
‘not cricket ’—to a class go per cent. of the members of which 
have no opportunity to know what cricket is? It was a true 
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story which Mr. A. E. R. Gilligan told at a meeting at the Albert 
Hall a year ago of the small boy brought out from the London 
slum for a day in the fresh air who protested with tears against 
the suggestion of attempting to play cricket in a field where there 
were no lamp-posts. 

While, however, it is the picture of the London slums that 
leaps first to the mind, this is far from being a problem for London 
alone. Even in small villages the situation is deplorable. A 
village may or may not have a village green ; it may or may not 
have a kindly lord of the manor who concedes it a cricket pitch 
in his park ; but the chances are that no one organises any games 
upon the green, and the cricket ground in the park is used for 
practice by a handful of men or older boys on, perhaps, one even- 
ing in the week and on one afternoon when matches are played 
against some neighbouring village. The youth of the village— 
children and growing boys and girls together—have, in the 
great majority of cases, only the street and lanes to loaf in. 
Fresh air they have ; but for their healthy development, whether 
in body or morals, the conditions are not much better than those 
of the city slum. 

Of the larger towns of the country, Manchester, thanks to 
two or three far-sighted and patriotic individuals, seems to be 
the best equipped, with 156 public football grounds, 88 cricket 
pitches, more than 400 lawn tennis courts, and 44 playgrounds 
for children. The National Playing-Fields Association is now 
engaged on a survey of the conditions as they exist in towns all 
over the country, and the earlier returns show that in thirty-five 
towns with a population of 1,535,730, distributed among eleven 
counties, there is one public football ground to every 14,219 
persons, one cricket ground to every 25,595 persons, one hockey 
ground to every 127,977 persons, and one public playground to 
every 29,533 children. Some of the smaller towns with a popula- 
tion of from 5000 to 11,000 have no public provision for play- 
grounds or sports fields of any sort ; and the sad thing is that in 
not a few of the larger towns, while the children are neglected, 
there is a more or less adequate equipment of bowling greens, 
lawn tennis courts and municipal putting courses. One town of 
126,000 people, with 20,000 schoolchildren, has ten hard lawn 
tennis courts, six bowling greens and two putting courses, and 
not a single ground for cricket, football or hockey. Another 
town of 63,000 people and 10,000 schoolchildren has eight public 
bowling greens and nothing else. 

This is intelligible. Bowling greens, lawn tennis courts and 
putting courses have the double advantage that they are not 
seriously disfiguring to a public park or offensive to the eye of 
a landscape gardener, and, by the charge of a small fee, they 
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can be made financially self-supporting or even better. It is 
very possible that the town councillors themselves may enjoy 
them. But they are not of the smallest use to the children of 
the community. They do nothing to furnish healthy exercise 
to youth at the age when it is most needed, nor do they contribute 
anything to the inculcation of the spirit of team-play which we 
believe to be one of the chief moral advantages of the better 
games. Municipal authorities may well have thought that they 
were acting for the best—may have prided themselves on their 
progressive spirit—in providing so many bowling greens and 
putting courses. The ratepayers may quite reasonably like them. 
It simply has not occurred to them how infinitely greater is the 
need of playgrounds and how cruelly unjust it is to provide only 
for the amusement of the well-to-do and the middle-aged, leaving 
the children, who have neither money nor votes, unconsidered. 

In yet another direction there is conflict in the use of open 
spaces by which playgrounds are made scarcer. There are few 
towns which have not now more or less ample allotments. In 
many places it is notorious that allotment-holders are often 
far from belonging to the class for whom the allotments are in 
theory provided ; and those same towns may be destitute of any 
sort of public cricket pitch, football field or playing-ground. No 
one denies the desirability of allotments, any more than anyone 
denies the need of more houses or the advantages of arterial 
roads. But the need of playing-fields is at least as urgent as is 
the need of any one of these three things; and the time has 
passed when it should be possible to frame any new town-planning 
scheme, any project for the expansion of a suburban area, any 
programme for the laying out of public parks or gardens without 
due provision for playing-grounds. 

A larger question is whether we are not now spending too 
much money on the education of children and too little on their 
recreation. A healthy well-developed body is hardly less impor- 
tant than a well-developed mind; and, considering only the 
intellectual results, it is questionable whether pupils in our 
elementary schools would not get more education out of less 
teaching if they were kept fit and keen by having a proper share 
of games. Both the Minister of Health and the Minister of 
Education in the present Government are warm supporters of 
the new playing-fields movement ; and the Solicitor-General is 
vice-chairman of the Council of the National Playing-Fields 
Association, which was organised in July 1925. It is inevitable 
that before long the question of official Government co-operation 
and assistance from the public funds should come to the front. 
The Army is now notoriously well supplied with sports grounds. 
There is to-day no place where regular troops are stationed in the 
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British Isles which has not its properly appointed ground with 
cricket, football and hockey fields, running track, well-equipped 
pavilion, and all other accessories of a first-class athletic ground ; 
while Aldershot, with its 30 running tracks, roo cricket and 
football grounds and about 80 lawn tennis courts, has not its 
equal in the world. This result has been arrived at since the 
Great War, chiefly by the judicious use of part of the surplus of 
the Canteen Fund. The proposal to give an approximately 
equal amount of money—namely, 300,000/.—to the civil servants 
for use in a similar way recently provoked a storm of opposition 
both in Parliament and outside. It can, of course, be fairly 
argued that the Canteen Fund was not public money; but the 
cases are sufficiently alike to make it curious that, while everybody 
is glad that the soldiers are so well provided for, the protest 
should have been so strong against a parallel treatment of the 
civil servants. There seems to be a certain immediate necessity 
that soldiers should keep physically fit ; but is fitness really more 
essential to efficiency in the Army than in any other walk of 
life ? 

Of late years other countries have been taking up the matter 
of the physical training of their peoples with extraordinary 
energy, a wave of enthusiasm for sport @ /’ Anglaise having swept 
over half the world. The present writer is not one of those who 
believes that we should always—or even often—copy American 
models, least of all, perhaps, in the realm of sport ; but what the 
United States is doing is worth noticing. President Coolidge 
last year summoned and addressed a National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation at which the chief topics for discussion, 
as outlined by himself, were: ‘ The encouragement of outdoor 
recreation as a Federal function ; the bearing of outdoor recreation 
on mental, physical, social and moral development ; outdoor 
recreation as an influence in child welfare.’ There has already 
been in existence in the United States for twenty years a Play- 
ground and Recreation Association which has achieved notable 
results. Chiefly as a consequence of its activities there are said 
to be 1500 salaried play-leaders (or what we should know as 
‘ games-masters’ or ‘ games-mistresses’) employed in various 
cities, in 616 of which $14,000,000, or about 2,800,000/., was in 
1925 spent on what are called ‘ recreational activities,’ though 
in 1919 the expenditure was only a little in excess of $6,000,000. 
Some States have already passed laws permitting the sale of 
unappropriated State lands to counties, cities, towns or villages 
at a nominal consideration ‘ upon the express condition that such 
lands shall be improved and utilised for recreational purposes 
by the community ’ ; and the city of New York alone has availed 
itself of the opportunities under the law to acquire and equip 
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twelve playgrounds, three athletic fields and eleven parks, 
Now the Federal Government is fairly committed to a policy of 
encouragement, until not only the children, but the industrial 
workers (in whom outdoor exercise is regarded as a necessary 
prerequisite to efficiency), ‘in every town in the country shall 
have full opportunities for recreation under trained play-leader- 
ship.’ 

We cannot hope in Great Britain to emulate the grandiose 
scale on which such things are done in the United States. Nor 
do we need to, any more than we need try to copy the plan of 
some Continental nations which, with national or local municipal 
funds, are sprinkling the country with sports grounds for the 
training of their Olympic athletes, gymnasts, and football players. 
The people of this country, it has been sufficiently shown, have 
no enthusiasm for the Olympic Games, and there is a deep and 
probably sound distaste for the whole system of producing 
champion athletes by intensive training. Having taught the 
world to play games, it may be that the greater réle yet awaits 
us of teaching it to play them in the proper spirit. Meanwhile, 
inspired primarily by our example, but with the immediate 
incentive of competition in the Olympic arena, there is now going 
on—in the United States, in Germany, in France, in the Scan- 
dinavian countries conspicuously—a movement by which whole 
populations are being converted into populations of athletes. 
We, on the other hand, put the possibility of some sort of training, 
casual at best, within the reach of, at the most liberal estimate, 
20 per cent. of our people. That on this basis we shall not for 
long be able to compete with other nations for championship 
honours is obvious. Some hint of what is coming, a premonitory 
cloud, in the loss of our athletic pre-eminence, already darkens 
the horizon. But the failure to breed champions we can bear 
with. What will be hard to bear is that, while nation after 
nation all around us is breeding its entire population into healthy 
men and women, raising the physical standard, giving all alike 
the moral tonic of well-developed bodies, we alone should be 
content to remain ‘C3.’ It should touch our pride no less than 
our consciences. 

There is always danger that these two things will be confused 
and that the proposal to provide playing-fields for the mass of 
our children and youths should be suspected of concealing a 
subtle scheme for the professional training of athletic champions 
in a wholly ‘ un-English ’ spirit. It is true that the more people 
who have an opportunity to learn to run, jump and play, the 
more champions we are likely to produce. But that is nothing. 
The reason for the need of more playing-fields is that millions 
of the people of these islands now have little chance to grow up 
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into healthy men and women or to develop into anything better 
than loafers imbued from childhood with the vices of the street 
corner. 

In no other country is the problem as serious as it is with us, 
In none has the congestion in urban areas gone so far; and 
the mere fact that we have played outdoor games for so long 
and have taught the playing of them, as they are now known, to 
all the world has its disadvantages. In other countries the 
ground is clear. They can start to build from the foundations 
on the most scientific plan, whereas we, as so often in the industrial 
field, are already cluttered up with traditions, with prejudices 
and with organisations, not all of which are suited to modern 
requirements, but which cannot be abolished. On these we 
can only build in our customary British way. 

The National Playing-Fields Association was organised at 
a meeting at the Albert Hall in London in July 1925, one of 
its most active workers being the Duke of York, the King 
having shown the greatest sympathy with its objects from the 
start. Until the people get to understand precisely what the 
Association stands for, its name is probably against it, though it 
was adopted after long consideration ; for what the Association 
really is, is an organisation to improve both the physique and the 
moral of the British people and to make the British Isles a 
healthier and happier place for youth to grow up in. In October 
1925 the King issued a letter to the lords lieutenant of all the 
counties asking them to take the movement up and to report 
to him from time to time on the progress being made in their 
counties; and as a result of that action twenty-one counties 
have now their county associations, and in all of them a survey 
is being made of the needs of every city, town and village within 
the county limits. Already, as a result of the publicity given 
to the movement, there has been a remarkable awakening of 
interest in the subject among municipal bodies all over the 
country, and a number of generous gifts in land or in money (the 
last being an offer of 20,000/. by an anonymous donor for use 
in one district of Greater London) have been received by the 
National Association or by local organisations. When the 
National Association was first formed there was a not unnatural 
apprehension that it might override the numerous private 
societies which are already in the field and have done great service 
to the public, each in its own locality. That fear, however, has 
been dissipated. It is the county associations which are expected 
to be the practical working bodies, appealing to the spirit of 
county pride, and it will be their part to encourage and foster 
local effort. Behind them the National Association, with its 
exalted patronage and influential membership, can wield an 
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influence quite beyond the powers of scattered individual exer- 
tions, however earnest. 

From now on every threat of submergence of a new open 
space under the flood of bricks and mortar will be watched with 
a jealous eye. Already in London and other large cities each 
area capable of conversion into a playground, however small 
(and very tiny playgrounds serve for tiny children), is being 
carefully marked, and the possibility of its acquisition is being 
investigated. But the mere acquisition of such tracts is not 
enough. Nothing like proper use is yet made of the existing 
open spaces. A proportion of each such area must be definitely 
consecrated to use as a playing-field, and on that field the games 
must, to a certain extent, be organised. Children, and not 
young children only, are very helpless without guidance; and 
they must be taught to play, as they should be taught to run 
and jump, if they are to get anything like the full benefit, whether 
physical or moral, from their games. It is not likely that there 
will ever be any great number of ‘salaried play-leaders’ in 
Great Britain ; but it is believed that volunteer service, and that 
of the best, will be forthcoming in abundance. 

Playing-fields are not so trifling a subject as they may sound. 
There are those among the backers of the new movement who 
believe that it contains the possibility of larger benefit to the 
country than any movement which has been started for some 
generations. 


H. Perry ROBINSON. 
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THE IRISH FREE STATE AND DOMINION 
STATUS 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED, after a tour in Ireland a few years ago, used 
to quote with special emphasis the remark made to him by a 
shrewd political observer in Ireland that Irish people resented 
the term Dominion and wished to hear as little of it as possible, 
since they always regarded Ireland as being a ‘ mother country.’ 
But anyone who has studied the more recent debates in the Dail 
must have been struck by the rapid change of attitude in regard 
to this term Dominion, by the constant insistence upon the full 
claims of Dominion status, and not least by the pride with which 
Irish Ministers claim .that the establishment of the Free State 
has made the world realise much more clearly than before 
that Dominion status does mean, under modern conditions, full 
political independence. This claim has been put forward openly 
by Irish Ministers in the past few months, and particularly in 
reference to the forthcoming meeting of the Imperial Confer- 
ence, at which the Irish Government makes no secret of its inten- 
tion to demand fuller definition of certain matters concerning 
Dominion status, and also to demand the removal of various minor 
‘anomalies ’ which are considered to be incompatible with the 
full implications of the Irish Free State’s international position. 

The situation which has suddenly arisen in Canada, owing to 
Lord Byng’s refusal of a dissolution to Mr, MacKenzie King, 
seems likely to reinforce very considerably the claims to recon- 
sideration of such matters which the Irish Ministers have been 
preparing to put forward. And, since the whole position of 
Governors-General will probably come under discussion at the 
Imperial Conference as a result of the situation in Canada, it is 
worth while noting in some detail the points in relation to the 
Irish Governor-General which are likely to be raised at the 
Conference. Mr. Blythe, the Irish Minister for Finance, made 
several remarkable statements, in introducing the vote for the 
Governor-General’s establishment and expenses in the Finance 
Bill, which show a very decided change of attitude towards the 
position of the Governor-General since the early days of the 
Irish Free State. 
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I think we can take it [declared Mr. Blythe] that we have definitely 
established a new thing in the British Commonwealth of Nations; we 
have got one of our own citizens, one of our own people, as Governor- 
General. I regard that as a very definite step forward which we should 
not recede from. I think it may be taken as definitely established that 
the Governor-General in future will always be one of our own people, one 
of our own citizens, and it might well be the case that it would be bad 
economy to do anything that would lower the status of the Governor- 
General’s office. I certainly do not take the view that the Governor- 
General is in any way the representative of a foreign Power. He represents 
one of the elements of the Oireachtas [Parliament]. He stands here as a 
representative of the Crown, but the Governor-General cannot be appointed 
without the assent of the Government of Saorstat Eireann [the Irish Free 
State]. The Governor-General will in future, as I say, so far as the Saorstat 
is concerned, be one of the citizens of the State, and the office may serve a 
very practical utility in the future. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether any definite guarantees 
have ever been given, or could be given, that would justify such 
an assertion on the part of an Irish Minister. But the Irish 
Ministers have not failed to realise that plain speaking on such 
matters may help to define a position by asserting the attitude 
of a Dominion Government and expressing very clearly what is 
expected by it at the hands of the Imperial Government. The 
Irish Free State, as Mr. Blythe proclaims, has in fact set a 
precedent for all the Dominions by successfully insisting that its 
first Governor-General must be not only a citizen of the Free 
State, but a person of their own choice. The other Dominions 
have not yet even obtained the same concession. But in the 
Free State it is thus openly assumed that the precedent cannot 
be departed from and that it must become the rule for the future. 
And the result of this concession, in allaying the prejudice of 
the new Ireland against any such direct symbol of external 
sovereignty, has certainly been most remarkable. The Governor- 
General, abused and ridiculed for many months as the surviving 
figurehead of British rule in Ireland, is now openly accepted, 
not only by the Irish Ministers, but by the Irish Labour Party 
as being an integral part of the Executive. The debate on the 
Governor-General’s vote was most illuminating in this respect. 
There was severe criticism of the amount of his expenses, and a 
suggestion by the leader of the Opposition that the salary of 
10,000). a year stipulated for under the Treaty was beyond the 
figure that would have been settled by a free decision ; but the 
Opposition were as satisfied as was Mr. Blythe that the Governor- 
General has ‘ a definite part in the business of the State.’ The 
sole criticism was on grounds of expense, and on the question 
whether the Governor-General ought to contribute more largely 
to his establishment expenses out of his own salary of 10,0001. 
instead of requiring an additional 6000/. a year. 
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Even Professor Magennis, leader of the new Nationalist Party, 
confined his criticism entirely to the question of possible economies 
—stating no more, in regard to the status of the Governor- 
General, than that the President of the Executive Council ought 
to be treated as the much more important figure of the two. 
And it was extremely interesting to find several deputies objecting 
to the announced intentions of the Government to transfer the 
Governor-General’s official residence to the old Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge in$tead of the more costly and spacious Viceregal Lodge 
where Mr. T. M. Healy is now established. It was argued that 
the dignity of the State would suffer if visitors from other countries 
found the Governor-General living in an establishment that 
was not as large as they expected, and that the few thousands a 
year that could be saved in this way would be no offset to the 
loss in national prestige. Dr. Hennessy, pleading for hospitality 
to foreign learned societies, put the matter very crudely by insist- 
ing that the country needs an ‘ official social entertainer,’ and 
that as such the Governor-General could not fulfil his functions 
adequately in a smaller house than the old Viceregal Lodge. 
But Mr. Blythe made it clear that the present Governor-General 
had always wanted to live in the Chief Secretary’s Lodge by 
choice, and that he was ‘ urged and almost obliged’ by the first 
Government of the Free State to take up his residence in the old 
Viceregal Lodge—largely, it is true, because the Viceregal Lodge 
was so much easier to defend against possible attacks in that 
difficult time. Having compelled Mr. Healy to live in the 
ampler state of the Viceregal Lodge, they did not now think it 
fair to evict him before the expiration of his term of office. 

Most significant was the development of a new attitude 
towards the usefulness of the Governor-General as a definitely 
Irish officer of State. As Mr. Blythe put it, ‘ we all, perhaps, have 
not been able to think as much about the political evolution 
of the State as we would like, but I certainly would like to put 
forward the view that the people who simply think that the 
Governor-General is somebody with whom we have no concern, 
and who might be made the mark for all shafts of attack, are not 
looking at the thing with a great deal of vision.’ He expressed 
himself as being as much against ‘ lavish displays or lavish enter- 
tainment ’ as was the leader of the Labour Party, and he did not 
want people to ‘ adopt a line that was supposed to be characteristic 
of Ireland a century or so ago.’ On the other hand, he thought 
that a dignified establishment was necessary; it might serve 
‘ without any lavishness to keep some of our citizens from turning 
their eyes elsewhere’ ; and—a suggestion which certainly would 
never have been made by a Nationalist leader in regard to any 
of the former Viceroys—‘ the holder of the office, if he is, as he 
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will-be, outside the political arena, may, if there is great stress 
in the future, provide a centre where people who are very much 
in conflict might come together. In any case,’ concluded Mr. 
Blythe, ‘I think it is a narrow and short-sighted view to take 
of the matter to attempt unduly to reduce the dignity of the 
office.’ 

All this certainly shows the evolution of a very different 
attitude towards the Governor-General’s office from that which 
prevailed soon after the Treaty was signed. And the debate in 
the Dail, in which a large number of representatives of the 
different interests took part, showed that Mr. Blythe’s attitude 
was generally shared, The Labour Party spokesmen merely 
expressed their disapproval of any suggestion that the Governor- 
General’s establishment should become the ‘ centre of a social 
circle,’ on the assumption that the present standard of expenditure 
was going to be maintained. Major Bryan Cooper (a former 
Unionist M.P. for County Dublin, who has made a very notable 
success as one of the Independent members of the Dail) was:quite 
willing even to see future Governors-General lodged in the old 
Chief Secretary’s Lodge. He thought it ‘a very handsome and 
beautiful residence,’ and that it would be ‘ no unworthy residence 
for the Governor-General.’ His only objection to the Govern- 
ment’s intentions in regard to future holders of the office was 
that the Government would find it very difficult to put the Vice- 
regal Lodge to any other use, owing to its size and the difficulty 
of keeping it up ; whereas he thought the Chief Secretary’s Lodge 
might easily be disposed of at a profit. And Mr. Blythe’s replies 
on these matters left it beyond all doubt that there was no idea 
whatever of trying to reduce the dignity of the office in any way. 
Confronted with a great deal of criticism from various quarters 
as to the alleged extravagance of the Governor-General’s vote, 
he made a very strong case against any reduction upon the 
present allowances ; and he raised a significant point in arguing 
that if the allowances were cut down it would become impossible 
for any but rich men to accept the office. ‘ And if we got to the 
position where in practice we were confined to rich men,’ he 
pointed out, then ‘ I do not think we could be at all sure of having 
the office filled in future by citizens of this State.’ So far as Mr. 
Healy personally was concerned there was an entire absence of 
any personal criticism in the whole debate. His personal popu- 
larity was obvious throughout ; and it is impossible to praise too 
highly his skilful handling, with unimpeachable and devoted 
loyalty to the Crown, of an extremely delicate situation. Mr. 
Blythe’s suggestion that in times of crisis the Governor-General 
offered possibilities of impartial and unprejudiced discussion on 
neutral ground was a real tribute to the wise counsels that have 
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again and again issued from the Viceregal Lodge in the past few 
years. 

But while the status of the Governor-General has thus become 
generally accepted as an advantage instead of an incumbrance 
in the Free State, Irish Ministers have been jealously watching its 
bearings upon the constitutional independence of the State. Mr. 
Desmond Fitzgerald, in his speech on the vote for his own Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, announced openly that the Irish dele- 
gates to the Imperial Conference this autumn would raise, among 
other questions, certain matters concerning the position of the 
Governor-General. Challenged by some of his critics as to why 
all despatches from his Ministry to Great Britain bore the signature 
of the Governor-General, he declared that the Government 
regarded this practice as an anomaly surviving from the old 
Colonial Office system, which they thought it was now time to 
remove. He believed that equality of status among the various 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations had now been 
effectively recognised, but that certain anomalies still survived 
which ought to be abolished by consent at the Imperial Conference. 
One of them was this requirement that all despatches addressed 
to Whitehall must bear the signature of the Governor-General ; 
although he claimed that already the Irish Government ‘ does 
not recognise his right to alter one word or comma of them.’ 

The greater part of Mr. Fitzgerald’s speech on the vote for 
his own Department was concerned with insisting that they had 
‘ brought home more clearly to the nations of the world than had 
ever been done before what exactly is the status of a country 
known asa Dominion. The advent of Ireland, from the point of 
fact that the Irish nation was known historically and culturally, 
made known to people abroad, even to a greater extent than 
did the event of the signature to the Treaty of Versailles, that 
these nations, known as Dominions, were full sovereign States, 
exercising the full rights of sovereign States in the world.’ His 
general attitude towards the status of Dominions was that they 
were ‘ adolescent but not yet entirely adult.’ Part of the work 
of the next Imperial Conference (to which he devoted a great 
part of his speech) would be to help to define what Dominion 
status was. Apart from the question of having all despatches 
signed by the Governor-General, the Irish Government intended 
to raise two other matters at the Imperial Conference, in order to 
secure what he described as fuller implementation of the already 
recognised equality of status within the Commonwealth. One 
was that extra-territorial powers should be possessed and exer- 
cised, especially in regard to the question of passports, ‘ not 
merely by one member of the Commonwealth, but by all coequal 
members of the Commonwealth.’ The other was that ‘ it should 
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be made clear beyond any doubt, not only in principle but in 
every detail of implementation, that, in so far as the work of the 
Government of any individual Dominion is concerned, no one 
should possess power to have any say in regard to, to interfere 
with, or veto the work of that Dominion except the Government 
of that Dominion,’ 

From the Imperial Conference itself he did not expect the 
exercise of any absolute power (since it had no powers whatever), 
but he argued that ‘ nations working together find it useful to 
come together at times and consider any difficulties that may 
arise in their so working.’ He did not even think that the 
Imperial Conference had power exactly to define matters; but 
“where anomalies existed, the representatives of the Govern- 
ments have the power to agree that it is time these anomalies 
were done away with.’ He did not think they could all be done 
away with at any one Imperial Conference, but ‘in friendly 
council the representatives of the Governments could agree that 
the full implementation of equality should now be exercised, in 
so far as it could be exercised at present, without introducing 
anything particularly revolutionary, but at the same time 
indicating the process of growth, and of rapid growth.’ 

On the question of extra-territorial powers, Mr. Fitzgerald 
had to answer a close cross-examination on two points especially. 
One was the position in regard to Irish Free State passports, 
which, he admitted, had in certain cases been refused recognition 
by British consular agents in other countries. The position under 
present arrangements—assuming that the Irish Free State 
Government intends to develop the use of Irish passports—is 
certainly unsatisfactory. ‘ We do not pay the salaries of British 
consuls,’ explained Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘ but generally, in the case of 
the Dominions, the British consul as an act of courtesy does 
service for the bearer of the passport.’ In a number of cases this 
courtesy had, he knew, been refused. But he pointed out the 
impossibility of insisting upon an act of courtesy, though he con- 
sidered that the British Government ‘ made a bad mistake’ in 
not requiring its consular agents to perform such services without 
demur. He held that the courtesy was one which they were 
entitled to expect in view of their status as a Dominion, but he 
thought they could not claim it as a right, though they might 
well argue at the Imperial Conference that they were justified in 
being disappointed at not receiving such courtesy as a matter of 
course. 

But apart from this relatively unimportant question of pass- 
ports, the Imperial Conference is likely to hear not only from the 
Free State, but from South Africa (and, in view of recent events, 
probably also from Canada), some vigorous discussion on the 
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position of the Dominions in regard to the responsibilities of war 
and peace involved in acceptance of the Protocol and in member- 
ship of the World Court of International Justice. Mr. Johnson, 
as leader of the Irish Labour Party, insisted very strongly upon 
the need for illumination in regard to the Irish Government’s 
attitude towards liability in the event of any future war in which 
Great Britain or any other member of the Commonwealth might 
become involved. There had been a full-dress debate on the 
subject in the Dail earlier in the year, on a special motion by Mr. 
Johnson demanding fuller information concerning international 
affairs; and Mr. Fitzgerald had to exercise a good deal of in- 
genuity to avoid committing himself to any very definite reply. 
He admitted that opinion in the Dominions generally was ‘ tending 
very largely towards the assertion of a position whereby the 
Dominions would not be either technically or legally at war 


‘necessarily by the fact that Great Britain was at war.’ But he 


did not think that such opinion could yet be given a concrete 
definition. Facts and theory, however, can be very different 
when war arises, and he would not commit himself as to how 
such opinion would be treated in the event of war. ‘ It would be 
a valuable thing,’ he agreed, ‘to have it established that the 
Free State would not be even technically at war,’ but he pointed 
out the obvious geographical influences upon any such situation. 
And on the vote for expenses towards the upkeep of the League 
of Nations Mr. Fitzgerald had to face similar difficulties when 
challenged as to whether or not the Irish Government accepted 
the responsibilities that are involved in adherence to the World 
Court of International Justice. Here Mr. Fitzgerald absolutely 
refused to commit himself. He pointed out that, whereas the 
Protocol of the International Court was signed in the name of 
Great Britain and Ireland before the Free State was yet estab- 
lished, it was impossible, until a formal decision had been made, 
to decide whether or not the Free State accepted all the responsi- 
bilities that were involved in such signature. He would not 
either repudiate or confirm the adherence of the Free State, 
although hard pressed by Mr. Johnson, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who insisted that in justice to the League of Nations, as well 
as out of self-respect, they ought to define how they stood in 
regard to the World Court. Mr. Fitzgerald would go no further 
than to contend that their attitude did not in any way derogate 
either from their position in the League of Nations or from their 
status as a sovereign State. He maintained that the point whether 
the Free State was in fact bound by a convention signed before 
it came into existence was ‘ very subtle,’ and that it probably 
would not be cleared up for a long time yet. It may be assumed, 
indeed, that the attitude of the Free State in this matter will be 
Vor. C—No. 594 N 
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largely determined by the attitude of other Dominions which 
may have decided upon a more definite line at the Imperial 
Conference. 

But on the question of the supremacy of the Dominions’ own 
courts, to the exclusion of any appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, there is no doubt whatever that the Irish 
Government intends to adopt a decided line. Recent utterances 
in Canada suggest that the same line will be urged very strongly 
by at least some of the Canadian representatives at the Con- 
ference. But the Irish Government had made its own attitude 
on this matter very clear quite early in the present year. The 
question arose over a relatively unimportant law-suit in con- 
nexion with the Irish land legislation, which resulted in an appeal 
to the supreme courts in the Free State, and which was afterwards 
carried, as a further appeal, to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The Irish Government decided to make a stand 
at once against all such appeals, and brought in a ‘ Land Bill’ 
which was admittedly designed as a ‘ gesture’ to the Imperial 
Government. The Bill was most exceptional and unusual in its 
character. It was vehemently attacked by various Irish lawyers 
(even though they expressed approval of the main principle that 
it sought to affirm) on the ground that it was retrospective legis- 
lation designed to prevent citizens of the Free State from exer- 
cising their existing rights. The Government announced that it 
was willing to refund to the litigants concerned any costs which 
they might have incurred, but on the main issue, of refusing to 
allow any appeal beyond the supreme courts of the Free State, 
it was adamant. The debates on the Bill were almost entirely 
concerned with the constitutional question, and the merits of 
the very insignificant case which gave rise to the Bill were scarcely 
discussed at all. And although there was a great deal of criticism 
of the Government’s attitude from various sources—on the 
ground that the Bill was retrospective in its action, or on the 
ground that a Bill was not the right way to assert what the 
Government wished to assert in claiming its supremacy in inter- 
national affairs—yet there was all but complete unanimity even 
in the Senate, and absolute unanimity in the Dail, in supporting 
the contention of the Government that no court outside the Free 
State should have any jurisdiction in matters affecting internal 
Irish affairs. The Bill passed all its readings in both Houses 
without a dissentient vote, and the Government certainly 
obtained a very clear mandate to present its case at the Imperial 
Conference this autumn. Similar issues have already been raised 
in other Dominions, and it is more than probable that strong 
support from several of them will be forthcoming for the claim 
put forward by the Free State. 
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It is certainly a remarkable, and perhaps an unexpected, 
result of the acceptance by the Irish Nationalists of Dominion 
status as a substitute for complete national independence that 
Ireland should have so soon begun to play a leading part at 
the Imperial Conferences in insisting upon the full implications 
of various recent developments in the direction of Dominion 
independence. But whatever cause for apprehension the older 
school of Imperialists may find in such a development, it is 
undeniable that the Irish Parliament has very rapidly been con- 
verted from reluctant acquiescence in the acceptance of Dominion 
status as a compromise to a genuinely enthusiastic belief in the 
evolution of Dominion independence within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. There is no longer any apparent desire, even 
in anticipation of some remote opportunity, to break loose, but, 
on the contrary, a new sense of the immense advantages which 
are involved in membership of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


DENIS GWYNN. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


TuE President of the Board of Education has announced that it 
is the intention of the Conservative Party to proceed, as quickly 
as parliamentary time allows, with the Bill which has already 
passed the Lords, appointing a Statutory Commission to carry 
out the recommendations of the Departmental Committee set up 
by the Board of Education in 1924: if this purpose should be 
effected the government of the University will be entirely altered. 
The vast majority of members;of the University heartily dislike 
the new constitution proposed by the Departmental Committee. 
Some observations explaining the reasons for this attitude may 
therefore be acceptable at the present moment. 

The University of London, as at present constituted, came into 
being in 1900 as a result of an Act of Parliament passed in 1898. 
By that Act the University, which had been previously an 
examining body granting degrees to collegiate and non-collegiate 
students alike in all parts of the Empire, was reconstituted ‘ in 
accordance with the desire to establish closer relations with the 
great colleges and medical schools in London.’ It thus became 
a teaching as well as an examining body, with a dual constitution, 
but the continuity with the older University in its function of keep- 
ing its examinations and degrees open to non-collegiate students 
as well as to collegiate students was sedulously maintained. 

By the constitution of 1898 the University is governed by its 
senate and convocation. The senate has full executive powers ; 
convocation, which consists of the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor 
and all graduates who are on the register, ‘may discuss any 
matter relating to the University and declare its opinion thereon 
to the senate,’ and on certain points it has the right of veto, 
subject to an appeal to the Privy Council. Convocation further 
has the important privilege of electing both the Chancellor and 
the Chairman of Convocation and sixteen members of the senate. 
There are also on the senate sixteen representatives of the teachers, 
who are called faculty members, and there is a further section of 
twenty-two representatives nominated by the following bodies :— 
Four representatives of the Crown, four of the Inns of Court, two of 
the Law Society, two of the Royal College of Physicians, two of 
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the Royal College of Surgeons, two of University College, two of 
King’s College, two representatives of the London County Council, 
one of the Corporation of the City of London, and one of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. Representatives of convocation 
upon the senate are ex-officio members of the ‘ Council for External 
Students,’ and are, in fact, the trustees of external interests. 
Much misunderstanding prevails regarding the so-called 
‘external’ students; certain colleges within the London area, 
usually the larger and more important colleges, have a special 
status as ‘ internal colleges,’ and students at these colleges are 
called ‘internal’ students. All other students are classed as 
external. They include :— 

1. Students unable to attend any college. 

2. Students too remote from London to attend internal colleges. 

3. Students unable to pay the fees of the more expensive 
internal colleges, but able to attend courses of study not admitted 
to ‘internal’ status, the fees for which are usually smaller. 

It has long been customary for many great provincial colleges 
to test their students by sending them to London for examination 
alongside students from the internal colleges of the University. 
Moreover, certain of the Dominions overseas greatly prize the 
opportunity of examinations for the London degree, which are con- 
ducted in the Dominions themselves, and these Imperial Examina- 
tions have become a notable feature of the external side. 

The sixteen faculty members mentioned above are ex-officio 
members of the ‘ Academic Council,’ which is more especially 
concerned with the interests of internal students. These two 
councils are the primary statutory committees of the senate, 
and most of the administrative work of the University is in 
reality conducted by these bodies, which report directly to 
the senate and are, of course, governed by its decisions: the 
greater part of the agenda at any meeting of the senate consists 
of the reports from the Academic and External Councils respec- 
tively. It will be seen that the senate of fifty-six members 
consists of three roughly equal sections :—(1) representatives of 
convocation—+.¢e., of graduates; (2) representatives of the 
faculties—t.e., of teachers ; (3) members nominated by outside 
bodies. The thirty-four representatives constituting the first two 
groups are secure of a permanent majority upon the senate, 
and the control of the University consequently lies in the hands 
of its graduates and teachers. 

The first years of the University under its new constitution 
were, naturally enough, difficult years. The new partner, the 
teaching colleges or ‘ internal’ side, had accepted, somewhat 
reluctantly, the setting up of the dual University by the Act of 
1898 : they would probably have preferred to form a new Uni- 
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versity, consisting only of the colleges forming the group known 
as internal colleges. Indeed, one of the most powerful of the 
London colleges, the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
had remained persistently aloof from the dual University and had 
continued to agitate for a separate degree-giving charter of its 
own. It was this latter agitation which influenced the senate 
in 1908 to appeal to the Government to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion ‘ with a view to considering what measure of reconstitution 
was necessary in order that the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology might be incorporated with the University.’ In 
response to this appeal the Government appointed in 1909 a 
Royal Commission with a far wider and indeed a wholly different 
reference ; and this Commission, known as the Haldane Com- 
mission, because Lord Haldane was its chairman, reported in 1913. 
The main recommendation of the Haldane Commission, which 
gave the control of the University into the hands of a small 
bureaucratic senate of fifteen members, was resented alike by 
graduates and teachers, who saw the government of the Uni- 
versity thus taken from them. Immediate opposition was aroused, 
and the Haldane Report seemed a dead letter until September 15, 
1924, when it was announced that the Government of that time 
(in which Lord Haldane was Lord Chancellor) had appointed a 
Departmental Committee ‘to consider the Final Report of the 
Royal Commission on University Education in London (the 
Haldane Report), dated March 27, 1913, and having regard to 
present circumstances, and after consultation with the persons 
and bodies concerned, to indicate what are the principal changes 
now most needed in the existing constitution of the University of 
London, and on what basis a Statutory Commission should be set 
up to frame new statutes.’ On October 9, 1924, the personnel 
of the Committee was announced in the Press; the Labour 
Government resigned that evening and Parliament was dissolved. 

The Report of this Departmental Committee was published on 
March 16, 1926. It was seen to contain a recommendation which 
was obviously framed on the model of the Haldane Report. 
Again the government of the University was to be taken out of 
the hands of the graduates and teachers and given to a supreme 
executive ‘council’ of sixteen members: the present prepon- 
derantly-representative and executive senate was to be superseded 
by a body half of whom might have no knowledge whatever 
of the University. This ‘ council,’ like its model, the Haldane 
senate, has met with a wholly hostile reception from graduates 
and teachers. The Bill, now introduced in the House of Lords, 
to appoint a Statutory Commission to give effect to the Depart- 
mental Committee Report is certain to be strenuously contested 
by the University as a corporate body. 
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During the past forty years the University has had to submit 
to three Royal Commissions—the Gresham, Cowper and Haldane 
Inquiries respectively—and three Departmental Committees. The 
effect upon the University activities of these frequent interferences 
with its working has been serious, and has discouraged and 
checked its normal evolution. It is significant, however, that, 
during the thirteen years of comparative freedom from inquest 
that have elapsed since the publication of the Haldane Report, 
the number of internal students has trebled and the number of 
external students has doubled. The University thus has shown 
during this period, whilst left undisturbed, that it is a vigorous 
and flourishing organism which does not seem to call for any 
revolutionary change. But the senate has been attacked from 
various quarters because of its supposed unwieldy size ; and one 
incident, which has been widely misunderstood, has been seized 
upon to emphasise the view that the senate cannot come to a 
decision because of conflicting opinions held by its three sections 
of representatives. In 1920 thesenate, by a majority vote, decided 
to accept provisionally an offer of a site upon the Bedford estate in 
Bloomsbury which the Government had bought for 425,000/., and 
proposed to make over to the University in exchange for the site 
and buildings at present occupied by the University headquarters 
and by King’s College respectively. The acceptance had to be 
provisional because the exchange could not be effected without 
the consent of the council of King’s College, which owns the site 
and premises in the Strand upon which successive Governments 
have cast an envious eye. The terms of the ‘offer’ of 1920 
conveyed by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher further complicated the question 
by making it clear that the Government were pressing upon the 
University one of the recommendations of the Haldane Report, 
which proposed to ‘concentrate’ certain of the larger colleges 
upon the Bedford site with a view to forming what Lord Haldane 
is fond of calling ‘a real University,’ consisting only of a few 
‘internal’ colleges. This policy of ‘ concentration,’ as it came to 
be called, clearly envisaged a University limited to certain 
specially favoured colleges, and shorn of its external and Imperial 
side. The policy was naturally resented by the colleges which 
were not destined to form the inner ring and by the representatives 
of external interests in the University. The project of removal 
to Bloomsbury was ultimately wrecked by the refusal of King’s 
College to give up its share of the property forming the larger part 
of the exchange demanded by the Government. Because of this 
refusal, in June 1925 the senate notified the Treasury that it was 
impossible to carry out the exchange, but it also expressed its eager- 
ness to receive the whole or any part of the Bedford site as a gift for 
University purposes. Mr. Fisher’s ‘ offer,’ which had been repre- 
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sented as a ‘gift,’ was, in fact, an exchange very advan- 
tageous to the Treasury, but very onerous to the University and to 
King’s College. There has never at any time been any question 
of a ‘ gift’ from the Treasury ; indeed, when asked by the senate 
to relinquish the exchange and to make, at long last, their much- 
advertised ‘ gift,’ the Treasury vouchsafed no reply until their 
option upon the Bedford site had lapsed and the ‘ gift’ was no 
longer feasible. This is the true history of the offer of the Bedford 
site, and it completely exonerates the senate of the charge, based 
upon persistent misrepresentation of facts, that by its incom- 
petence, indecision, and futility it has lost for the University a 
splendid ‘ gift ’ offered by the Government. Had the University 
been, in fact, under the control of the small executive body con- 
templated by the Haldane Commission and by the Departmental 
Committee, it could have taken no other action in this matter than 
the action for which the present senate is so unfairly blamed. 
Another objection made against the present senate is that it 
cannot exercise sufficient control over the finances of the Uni- 
versity, and two outside grant-distributing bodies, the University 
Grants Committee and the London County Council, raise this objec- 
tion. The present position is that about one-third (34 per cent.) 
of the whole revenue of the University is contributed by outside 
grant-giving bodies, and the practice has been that this part of 
the revenue has been, in fact, distributed direct to colleges 
accepting the grant without coming under the control of the 
senate, which has, however, always apportioned the other two- 
thirds of its revenue under the advice of its own finance council. 
There has been no impugnment of the capacity of the senate 
to deal properly with this much larger distribution of funds, 
but the proposal of the Departmental Committee is that the 
supreme ‘council’ is intended to supersede the senate and to 
control all the finances of the University, including those of the 
colleges. It is this recommendation which is causing the most 
serious misgiving in all quarters. It must be clearly understood 
that the forty odd colleges of the University have hitherto enjoyed 
practically complete financial independence. The University of 
London is, in fact, a federation of autonomous institutions held 
together by much the same impalpable links that bind the 
separate components of the British Empire. Any attempt to 
subject the independent units to actual government from head- 
quarters would equally wreck both Empire and the University. 
For example, the proposal made by the Haldane Commission that 
‘co-ordination,’ as it was called, should be enforced upon the 
internal colleges—that is, that the central government should, 
to prevent ‘ overlapping,’ dictate to each college what classes 
it should or should not conduct—was fiercely resented by the 
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colleges. This control, which is also apparently contemplated by 
the Departmental Committee Report, could not be very readily 
enforced. Let me quote a concrete example. A certain medical 
school a few years ago was deprived of its accustomed grant by 
the University Grants Committee, apparently because that Com- 
mittee desired to convert this particular school from a general 
into a special school of medicine. This school, which had behind 
it a century of famed activity, organised its resources and greatly 
increased its membership, and when it had thus demonstrated that 
it was perfectly able to function as a general medical school with- 
out aid from the University Grants Committee, that body, which 
clearly had acted wltra vires in the first instance, relinquished its 
attempt at coercion and renewed and even increased the grant in 
proportion to increased membership. Wanton interference of 
this kind with the schools is likely to become more frequent as a 
result of the regulations regarding schools now suggested by the 
Departmental Committee, and it is significant that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury during the debate on the Bill in the Lords 
voiced the apprehension felt by the theological colleges of undue 
interference with their liberties likely to result from these regula- 
tions. There will undoubtedly be similar apprehension at the 
medical schools, which, with only two direct representatives of 
the twelve schools on the senate, will be apparently required to 
submit the appointment of their principal teachers (including, of 
course, the medical and surgical staff) to the senate thus con- 
stituted. One awaits with interest the response of the medical 
schools to this proposition. The President of the Board of 
Education has announced that the Government will insist upon 
the retention unaltered of the recommendation setting up the new 
Council ; it thus proposes to destroy the present position of freedom 
from outside control of the University and its schools. The com- 
position of the supreme finance council introduces for the first time 
the thin end of the wedge of Government and municipal control 
of the Universities : for the representation of the Crown and of — 
the L.C.C, is raised from 6 in 55, as it is at present, to 6 in 15. 
The Board of Education now rules all primary education, as well 
as the major part of secondary education, and is trying to extend 
its operations to University education; unless this attempt is 
now successfully resisted, the German system of State-controlled 
Universities seems likely to be forced upon us if this Bill goes 
through. 

I have dealt with some of the problems created by the Depart- 
mental Committee Report as it affects the internal side of the Uni- 
versity, with which, as a recognised teacher of twenty-three years’ 
standing, I am very familiar. Let me now detail the effect of the 
new constitution upon the external activities inherited from the 
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old University of London. The dual constitution of 1898 secured 
the protection of external interests by the retention on the execu- 
tive body, the senate, of the seventeen representatives of convoca- 
tion (out of fifty-six), who were especially charged with the defence 
of the external side. But the new constitution of the supreme 
governing body will guarantee only one such representative out of 
fifteen (for the Chancellor, who constitutes the sixteenth member 
of the council, never attends, and may be left out of account). 
The composition of the new senate loads the dice heavily against 
the external side ; opposed to the seventeen representatives of 
convocation there will be sixteen academic representatives, 
eleven collegiate representatives, also necessarily predominantly 
academic, and three ‘ co-opted’ members, who are likely to have 
the same complexion as the permanent majority of ‘ academic’ 
as against external members, by whom they will be elected. The 
body so composed will be charged with the duty of electing six of 
its members on the new all-powerful council. It must be remem- 
bered that collegiate representatives, whether professors or heads 
of colleges, are almost necessarily unsympathetic towards external 
interests. It is significant, for example, that a proposal three 
years ago to allocate a new grant (of only 500/. per annum) to 
external activities was opposed when it came before the senate 
by both the representatives of a certain college and by no one 
else. The desire to absorb external students into its own classes 
actuates every college and prompts this jealousy of any effort to 
extend external activities. What are the chances, I wonder, of 
any ‘external ’ representatives being elected to the supreme 
council by a senate thus composed? From an experience of the 
senate during the last twenty years I have no hesitation in 
saying that the new constitution takes away every safeguard of 
external interests except what may be found in this future 
meagre representation of one-fifteenth, which replaces the actual 
representation of nearly one-third, on the governing body of the 
University. 

When we consider that in the past twenty years only one 
representative of convocation has been elected Vice-Chancellor as 
against nine representatives of the two other sections of the 
senate, who have succeeded in defeating every attempt made by 
the external representatives to get something like a fair occupa- 
tion of the chair, it is increasingly unlikely that, with a much 
greater preponderance than at present of opposition to external 
interests, there will be anything like a fair proportion of external 
representatives chosen to the supreme council ; and, inasmuch as 
all the funds of the University (including the earned income from 
examination fees) would be allocated by this new council, external 
activities could with great ease be simply snuffed out by with- 
holding the funds necessary for their continuance. The balance 
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of power upon the council necessarily determines the distribution 
of money, and now, for the first time in the history of the 
University, we have proposed direct representation upon the 
senate of colleges all competing against one another, and still 
more against the external side, for provision from the University 
chest : in the dog-fight which must ensue the under-dog is going 
to be the external side all the time, unless some statutory regula- 
tion is introduced providing that a certain proportion of the six 
members of the council to be elected by the new senate shall be 
external representatives. 

Senate and convocation, which are the only bodies entitled 
to speak for the University, have expressed, by large majorities, 
their opposition to this fundamental recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee founded on the Haldane Report, 
but they have also expressed their desire to introduce such 
changes in the constitution and procedure of the University as 
long experience has shown to be called for; they consider that 
these changes could be better effected by those with expert 
knowledge than by outsiders, however eminent, and by agree- 
ment rather than by compulsion. The moment the Depart- 
mental Committee Report was published the senate appointed 
a strong committee to revise its own procedure and constitution in 
the light of the criticisms of the Report, and this Committee has 
already reached a very considerable degree of agreement on the 
changes recommended. The competence and the open-minded- 
ness exhibited by the senate in altering its own procedure were 
well illustrated in the settlement by agreement, a year or more 
ago, of the long outstanding dispute with the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Representatives of the college and of 
the senate met, and after a series of conferences a compromise 
agreeable to both parties was arrived at, and the Imperial College 
has voluntarily resigned its ambition to become a separate Uni- 
versity and has accepted with complete satisfaction the position 
of a school of the University. The difficulty, which the Haldane 
Commission had been especially asked to resolve, but which it 
did nothing to resolve, and indeed accentuated, was imme- 
diately resolved by the parties interested. An agreed solution is 
surely preferable to a solution forced upon an unwilling institution 
by a body necessarily ignorant of the inside working of the 
institution they set out to ‘ reform,’ and for this and other reasons 
the great majority of members of the University hope that the 
Bill for reconstitution of the University now before Parliament 
may be defeated, and that the University may be empowered to 
conduct its own reforms on the same principle as has proved so 
successful in the case of its relations with the Imperial College. 


E. GRAHAM LITTLE. 
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THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM 


IN order to appreciate the present position in Egypt it is necessary 
to understand the psychology of the Egyptian. Egypt from the 
dawn of history has always been under the domination of foreign 
races. She has always been held by force, and as soon as the 
conquerors became merged in the population they in their turn 
were ousted by other foreigners. The centuries have passed over 
the tiller of the soil and have left him as they found him thousands 
of years ago. He still lives in the same kind of house ; his cattle 
and his crops are everything to him. His manner of life has not 
changed, and if you have seen one village in Egypt you have seen 
them all. He is ignorant, vain and obstinate: a mixture of 
childishness and astuteness, of simplicity and cunning, concealing 
levity of mind under solemnity of aspect. Stolid, instinctive 
conservatism is in the very marrow of his bones. He is a creature 
of routine and very suspicious. At the same time he is truculent 
and ever ready to revolt against his ruler. His crass and self- 
satisfied ignorance makes him glorify the most stupid superstition, 
while acts of revolting savagery are the natural results of a 
malignant fanaticism, and he has a furious hatred, when worked 
up, of every creed beyond the pale of Islam. He is created to be 
managed, not to manage. He is excitable, like all races of sub- 
tropical climates, and out of his routine he cannot do anything 
with patience, fairness or moderation. He is usually devoid of 
gratitude to ‘man; he reserves that for God. He is good- 
humoured, loves a joke, and a disturbance may be often pre- 
vented by appealing to his sense of humour. He builds, but 
never repairs. He is a consistent liar, and a very crooked man 
in his dealings. In family life he is fond of his children, but a 
despot in his house. He has a deep-rooted attachment to the 
village where he was born, which he never leaves unless com- 
pelled by circumstances over which he has no control. His 
sympathies have always been with tyrants who ruled him with 
determination, and never with easy-going masters. He is 
apparently frank, but really very insincere. He requires constant 
stimulus to rouse him to any prolonged effort, but when appealed 
to at his mosque he is always ready to believe any tale which 
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appeals to his credulity. He is the ready tool of unscrupulous 
agitators, and is easily driven into such a state of hyper-excitement 
as to cause him to let loose his destructive instincts. This is the 
mentality on which the political agitator in Egypt plays, and it 
is the mentality of over go per cent. of the population. 

The Nationalist movement, as we know it to-day, really began 
in 1905, when certain villagers of Denshawai were charged before 
a special court with assaulting British officers. Four persons were 
executed, a certain number were flogged, and others were sen- 
tenced to various terms of penal servitude. The case was the 
subject of a most acrimonious debate in the House of Commons, 
and the surviving offenders were ultimately released. It was the 
plank on which the Nationalist movement was founded and 
provided a platform for the late Mustafa Pasha Kamel, the 
apostle of Nationalism. It was fostered by the ex-Khedive, 


‘ Abbas Hilmy, not because he in any way believed in Nationalism, 


but because he thought it would be a thorn in the flesh of Lord 
Cromer, whom he cordially hated. 

When war broke out in 1914 the ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmy, 
was in Constantinople and failed to return. Rushdy Pasha was 
appointed regent, and negotiations were entered into with Prince 
Hussein, a half-brother of the present King, with a view to his 
acceptance of the throne. Egypt was declared to be a British 
Protectorate, and Prince Hussein became its sovereign with the 
title of Sultan. Hussein was a great gentleman, brought up at 
the Court of Versailles. As a young man, during the reign of his 
father, Ismail, he had held nearly all the Ministerial portfolios. 
He knew his Egypt well, and when and where to impose his 
will. He was not the man to be trifled with or to condescend to 
Nationalist intrigues. What he said to his people was good in their 
sight, and it was very largely due to his influence and personality 
that Egypt gave no trouble during the war. 

On December 18, 1914, the veiled Protectorate exercised by 
Great Britain for over thirty years was transformed into an open 
Protectorate. This did not materially alter the situation in 
Egypt, but what its material advantages were not even those 
who were responsible for it have ever been able to explain satis- 
factorily. Our dominant position, together with martial law, 
gave us a free hand. It was again the use of one of those half- 
measures which have been so prejudicial to us in our dealings 
with Egypt. We deliberately neglected the opportunity of 
incorporating Egypt in the Empire and proclaiming annexation, 
as was confidently expected by all its inhabitants, natives and 
foreigners alike. It was a colossal mistake to prefer the vague 
and indefinite Protectorate to the more certain and definite 
annexation. The wisest and best of Egypt’s very few statesmen, 
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the late Mustafa Pasha Fehmy, made no secret of his opinion 
that Egypt’s future welfare lay in her annexation to and inclusion 
in the British Empire. He saw no peace in Egypt until the de 
jure and de facto rulers were merged in one man. Had we annexed 
Egypt when we proclaimed the Protectorate and promised to 
give her Dominion Government after the war, we should have 
had no trouble then or now, Our angle of vision was faulty, and 
the chance was lost once more of putting the relations between 
ourselves and Egypt on a really satisfactory basis. The choice 
of the word ‘ Protectorate ’ was in itself unfortunate, the Arabic 
equivalent of it being ‘ Himaya,’ which was the term applied to 
all sorts of scallywags who had, mostly by dubious means, become 
the subjects of foreign Powers. The word carried a reproach with 
it, and for that reason, if for no other, was unacceptable to the 
Egyptian people. 

Immediately after the rupture with Turkey General Sir John 
Maxwell, who was commanding the British Forces in Egypt, 
announced by Proclamation the existence of a state of war 
between Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire. This Proclama- 
tion stated that the British were fighting to protect the rights 
and liberties of Egypt, and to secure the continuance of that 
peace and prosperity which she had enjoyed during the thirty 
years of British occupation, that Great Britain took upon herself 
the sole burden of the present war and would not call for the aid 
of the Egyptian people. They would merely be required not to 
hamper our military operations or render aid to the enemy. 
Before the end of the war we imposed on them, directly and 
indirectly, many heavy burdens. The fiction, however, was 
always maintained that compulsion was never applied to 
Egyptians in regard to any war services they rendered. Never 
during the war were the legislative bodies, created to give limited 
opportunities of constitutional expression to Egyptian public 
opinion, allowed to meet. They had no opportunity of associating 
themselves publicly with any of the measures taken by the Sultan 
and his Ministers in furtherance of the war. In fact, the govern- 
ment of the country was subordinated to military necessities. At 
the same time there was strikingly little interference with the 
individual or the ordinary civil Government, and Egypt had 
little or no right to complain. The censorship was rigorous, and 
very often unintelligent and exasperating. Yet the country, and 
even the towns, accepted the new régime without outward mani- 
festations of hostility. 

Great Britain had probably few well-wishers among the 
Mahomedan population of Cairo, whose opinions were swayed by 
the University of Al-Azhar, which has at all times exercised a 
great influence in fostering or creating discontent against any 
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ruler. They were held in check by the Sultan Hussein and 
admonished to attend to their own concerns. The younger Pan- 
Islamic and Nationalist Parties, who had been in close and sym- 
pathetic relations with the Young Turks of Constantinople, were 
also kept in a quiescent state by the personality of the sovereign. 
Sultan Hussein was universally respected. Amongst the rural 
population he had a great reputation as a good landlord and an 
expert farmer. He was also a ‘ grand seigneur’ endowed with a 
great charm of manner and was known for his liberality—very 
important assets in an Oriental country. Yet, as is the way of the 
Egyptian, this did not prevent a very serious attempt being made 
on his life, which was happily unsuccessful. For the welfare of 
Egypt he very unfortunately died on October 9, 1917. He was 
succeeded by his brother Ahmed Fouad, who was the choice of 


; the British Government. 


There is no doubt that up to the time of the war the rural 
population was not hostile to the British occupation of Egypt. 
They probably looked upon us as instruments of Providence sent 
to minister to their material welfare: to see that they had 
sufficient water for their crops, that they were not oppressed by 
the tax-gatherer, and were allowed, within certain limitations, to 
follow their own mode of life. They were prosperous and con- 
tented. Lord Cromer had a party in the country, and his annual 
reports were looked forward to and read and appreciated by the 
people. He had delivered them from the slavery of the corvée 
(forced labour without pay) and from the tyranny of the pasha. 
They knew they could obtain a hearing for their grievances, and 
that their wrongs would be righted. What, then, were the causes 
which made them join forces with and become the instruments of 
the Nationalist Party ? First of all we must know what is the 
Nationalist Party and how it generated. Some twenty-five years 
ago a young man called Mustafa Kamel appeared on the political 
horizon. He had been taken up by a well-known French poli- 
tician, to whom he subsequently became secretary. This was at 
the time when France did not see eye to eye with England as 
regards Egypt. Mustafa Kamel became imbued with a hatred 
of England and a desire to free Egypt from the British yoke. 
He was a brilliant speaker, and had been well grounded in 
France in the political patter, which was essential for the part 
he was to play. He found an ally in the ex-Khedive Abbas, 
who used him and his party as occasion required to put 
spokes in the wheel of Lord Cromer. Young Egypt rallied 
round him and listened with avid ears to the words which 
fell from his lips, and read with feverish eagerness the news- 
papers which he published. There can be no doubt that he 
was largely financed by the Khedive. Until the incident of 
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Denshawai he did not create much impression on the mass of 
the people. 

There is very little in the life of the Egyptian to interest or 
stimulate his intellectual faculties. Politics have filled that want. 
It is not so much, probably, that he believes many of the things 
which he postulates as the necessity of finding something exciting 
upon which to exercise his mental faculties in a way that appeals 
to him. He loves to foregather with three or four others and 
discuss political schemes and evasions until he has decided upon 
his iine of action. It is far from necessary that this should be 
practical or likely to be of any real benefit to his country. It is 
a game in which he becomes absorbed. It is true that in some 
instances he may end by even convincing himself. He certainly 
most whole-heartedly gives his time to what, to him, is a most 
engrossing occupation. At the back of his mind there is always 
the question, Where shall I come in? He always places himself 
first and the rest nowhere. He is quick to avail himself of any 
weakness of his opponent and an adept at making out a very 
plausible case. His ranks are filled from the official classes—the 
Bar and young gentlemen who have not found posts under 
Government for which their thoroughly unpractical education 
alone fits them. As with the rank and file, so it is with the 
hierarchy in politics. They are out for place and power, with 
opportunities of placing their relatives and friends and acquiring 
anything that may be going. 

Mohamed Ali educated enough Egyptians for the needs of 
his Government and no more. We have educated enough to 
form a small army of revolutionaries. The students and school- 
boys are the most zealous of Zaghlul’s adherents. Not only have 
they played the part of active propagandists and picketers, but 
wherever disorder was rampant they were in the midst of it. 
They organised strikes in their schools, defied their masters, and 
even at times threatened their own fathers into agreement with 
their subversive ideas. They found politics much more absorbing 
than school-books, but they howled when, in consequence, they 
were unable to pass their examinations. They entirely cast aside 
as worthless that mental and moral discipline which in course of 
time would have enabled them to assist in governing their country 
with any prospect of success. Zaghlul did a great disservice to 
his country in invoking their aid. They repeated ad nauseam the 
catchwords ‘ Complete Independence,’ ‘ Down with Milner,’ and 
“the Sudan.’ Even the little schoolgirls of four years of age were 
not backward in doing their part. Never was the saying that the 
power of sound is greater than the power of sense more vividly 
illustrated. 

The theological students of the Azhar University have always 
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been ready to join in any turbulent movement. They number 
some 14,000 and come from every village and hamlet in the 
country, and are ready tools for propaganda. Their services were 
made full use of. 

When the war began Egypt appeared to be threatened with 
an economic crisis. The price of cotton dropped to almost a 
nominal rate, and even then it was difficult to dispose of. It 
looked as though the markets of the world would be closed to 
Egyptian produce. The British Financial Adviser’s Note cast a 
gloom over business, so pessimistic was it in tone. Happily, 
he proved to be entirely in the wrong, and the Egyptian was soon 
receiving enormous prices for his cotton, which put him in a con- 
tented frame of mind. He was quite pleased when a steamer laden 
with cotton was sunk by submarines. He argued that it would 
enhance the price. He never gave a thought to those who 
perished. Immense sums of money poured into Egypt. The 
expeditionary force, which grew into a large army, had to be kept 
constantly supplied and fed. Unfortunately this money did not 
always fall into the hands of those who were entitled to receive it. 
The army had to trust to the civil administration to see that 
payments were duly made to those entitled to them. The 
administration had been greatly depleted of its British officials 
by their call to the flag, and the native channels through which 
payment was made did not always function with a close regard 
to honesty. Never had the governors of provinces such a chance 
of making good, never did they fail so ignominiously to profit by 
their opportunities. It was an object-lesson. The village omdas, 
or headmen, took advantage of every opportunity for oppression 
and peculation. The money for produce was paid by the army 
through them to the proper recipients, and much of it stuck. 
The blame was imputed to the English, who were much too busy 
with the war either to hear or understand. This was after the 
redress of the first grievance of placing large contracts in the 
hands of Greeks and other contractors, who, paying low prices 
to the Egyptians, made huge profits for themselves. Under 
increasing pressure in 1917 and 1918 the question of army supplies 
assumed a different complexion. Practically forced contributions 
were made. Those who had the stuff had little reason to complain 
of the prices, except that payments were long in reaching them 
or melted away in the transit. Sometimes, however, whole 
districts were compelled to supply that which they did not grow. 
This was a real hardship, as those who grew what was required 
did not fail to take advantage of the situation to obtain an 
exorbitant price. This, again, is a reflection on the capacity of 
the provincial governors. The small man always went to the 
wall, there was no one to protect him, but all the same the 
VoL. C—No. 594 ° 
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English were allotted the blame. The bigger men, of course, had 
friends at Court and suffered no hardship. The cesses for the 
Red Cross Fund were another cause of arbitrary dealing. The 
native district officer would inform the omda, that his village 
was assessed at 100/. The omda would say that the village was 
assessed at 4001. and pocket the difference. What perhaps 
was felt most of all was the requisition in November 1917 for 
army transport of the donkeys and camels, indispensable beasts 
of burden to the Egyptian peasant. They were hired or bought, 
it is true, at reasonable rates, but nothing could make up for the 
loss of them. Those that survived the war were sold back 
at the market rate, but that rate, in consequence of a shortage 
of animals, was very much higher than what he had been paid 
for them. Even then it sometimes required an influential friend 
to get an animal of any kind. This was a very serious grievance 
and did much to antagonise the peasants against us. 

The most serious trouble of all came with the recruitment of 
the Labour Corps in Egypt. It was started in the summer of 
1915 for participation in the operations on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
and was to be employed in an entirely non-combatant capacity. 
Its object was to furnish unskilled labour. The conditions were 
very attractive to the Egyptian peasant, and he responded in 
large numbers. The recruiting was carried on in the provinces 
with the assistance of the provincial governors, the district officers, 
and the omdas, under the supervision of Egyptian Labour Corps 
officers, whose main idea was to get the men. There was a free 
response to the call until towards the end of 1916, but after our 
reverse at Katia a revulsion of feeling took place. Fear had 
crept into the minds of the labourers, and still more into the minds 
of their relatives in the villages. Typhus had broken out and was 
making ravages, and men had died whose deaths had not been 
notified to their relatives. The Labour Corps suddenly acquired 
a bad name in the Egyptian villages. That is how the difficulty 
of enrolling fresh recruits arose, though numbers of those who 
had already served were still willing to re-enlist. The fiction of 
volunteering was still kept up, but the governors were given to 
understand that men were required and that no efforts should 
be spared to obtain them. This led to every kind of abuse. 
The omdas took care to send every male of the families who 
were opposed to them, and in many instances wreaked their 
vengeance upon the property and the helpless women and children 
who were left behind without male protection. The British 
military authorities needed the men and asked no questions. 
The British civil authorities, harassed and overworked, had lost 
touch with the people. The cupidity and vindictiveness of the 
village omdas did incalculable harm to the good name of the 
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British in the rural districts. The extensive use made of the 
motor car and the motor cycle by British officials in the provinces 
instead of the more leisurely way of the horse and the camp did 
much to impair the good and friendly relations which had existed 
between the cultivators and the officials . With the motor car 
they dashed off to their work and did it with barely an exchange 
of a word with anyone, returning as quickly as possible to their 
papers and their offices. They never gave the people an oppor- 
tunity to know them, or the personal equation a chance. Thus 
the influence which they had formerly in the rural districts was 
lost and has never since been regained. The Residency, too, 
had no proper liaison officer to keep the High Commissioner 
properly informed of the real trend of native thought and opinion. 
Never in any country had one been more needed. 

The flooding of the country with minor British officials was 
another mistake and helped to widen the breach which already 
existed between the British and the educated class. The 
Egyptian very rightly assumed that he was quite capable of doing 
the work which they were called upon to do, and their presence 
very much undermined the weight and influence of the men who 
were really essential. Lord Cromer had always been against 
an excess of British officials. He held that a strictly limited 
number was necessary, but anything beyond that was superfluous 
and even harmful. The holders of the secondary certificate of 
education in Egypt had always felt they had a prescriptive right 
to a post under Government. This, no doubt, was so in the past, 
but their numbers had greatly increased without a proportionate 
increase of posts. Every position given to an Englishman they 
considered to have been taken from them. This constituted, 
in their eyes, a substantial grievance. 

On November 13, 1918, two days after the Armistice, Zaghlul 
Pasha and some of his friends called at the Residency. They 
claimed to be the representatives of the Egyptian people, which 
at the time was a self-arrogated title and a gross exaggeration 
of fact. They laid before the High Commissioner a formal 
demand for the abolition of the Protectorate. Sir Reginald 
Wingate informed them that he was not acquainted with the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the future 
of Egypt. A few days later Zaghlul asked for permission for 
himself and his colleagues to leave for England, where they 
wished to place the Egyptian case before the British people. 
That request was also refused after reference to His Majesty’s 
Government. Zaghlul naturally made full use of President 
Wilson’s fourteen points and did some intensive propaganda by 
means of an exhaustive Memorandum amongst the Plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Peace Conference. The Prime Minister, Rushdy 
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Pasha, becoming jealous of Zaghlul’s coming to the front, proposed 
that he and Adli Pasha should go to England and confer personally 
with the British Government. This was met with a polite 
refusal and an expression of regret, on the ground that the British 
Ministers were too much engrossed in the Peace Conference to 
find time for the discussion of Egyptian affairs. This led to the 
resignation of Rushdy Pasha and his Cabinet on March 1 and a 
storm of excitement. This excitement was intensified by a Note 
on Constitutional Reform by Sir William Brunyate, which, 
though marked ‘ confidential,’ leaked out. Rushdy is reported 
to have said, ‘ Je suis demeuré réveur et stupéfait devant cette 
Note.’ Whatever were its intrinsic merits, it did not exercise 
a calming influence on the minds of Egyptian politicians. 

On March 6 Zaghlul Pasha and nine other members of the 
Party of Independence were summoned by the General Officer 
commanding His Majesty’s Forces in Egypt and sternly lectured 
for promoting a great political agitation against the existing 
régime. Next day they issued a firm protest, and a complete 
account of their interview with the General, which they circulated 
all over the country. On the afternoon of March 18 Zaghlul 
Pasha, Hamid Pasha al-Basil, Ismail Pasha Sidky, and Mohamad 
Mahmood Pasha, who is now a Minister in the present Cabinet, 
were deported to Malta. Within a few days the whole country 
was seething with revolt. The train had been well laid by Zaghlul, 
who makes up pre-eminently as an agitator for whatever he lacks 
in statesmanship. Subsequent history records his release from 
Malta, his triumphal return to Egypt, his further exile to the 
Seychelles and Gibraltar, and his return again to Egypt to obtain 
in two successive Parliaments an overwhelming majority. 

On December 7, 1919, the Milner Commission came to Egypt. 
A boycott had been proclaimed against it before its arrival, 
and this was rigidly enforced. Its. task was to devise a means 
by which the conflicting British and Egyptian interests could be 
conciliated and to evolve a plan for the future government of 
Egypt which would satisfy the Egyptians and safeguard British 
interests. Given the mentality of the Egyptian, the first part 
of its task was an impossibility ; nothing that was reasonable 
would ever satisfy an Egyptian politician. The Commission 
acquitted itself well of its undertaking, and evolved a scheme 
which should have satisfied everybody. In Egypt you have to 
impose what you compose, and this was not done. The work of 
the Commission was scrapped and we took another step into the 
morass. 

At the beginning of 1922 the Prime Minister of Egypt was 
beginning to find his position very irksome. He was between 
the hammer and the anvil, and wished to find an excuse for 
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resigning his office. He evolved the Declaration of February 
1922, which he presented as an ultimatum, feeling sure that it 
would be rejected. To his surprise and stupefaction it was 
accepted by the British Government and Egypt was granted her 
independence. Four points were reserved for further discussion : 
the Sudan, the Suez Canal, the protection of foreign interests, 
and the defence of Egypt. It is on these four points that all 
subsequent difficulties have arisen—the parrot cries of the Sudan 
and complete independence, the latter of which includes the 
removal of the army from Egypt. This would certainly eventuate 
in disorder and the consequent occupation of Egypt by the army 
of another Power. There are always powerful destructive 
forces in Egypt, but there is nothing to show that constructive 
force exists. 

England has invited and has offered every facility for the 
discussion and settlement of the four reserved points, but no 
Egyptian Ministry has yet shown the slightest disposition to 
come to an agreement. Zaghlul has always been the shadow 
in the background. It has at last come to this—we cannot 
negotiate with Zaghlul, we cannot negotiate without Zaghlul : 
at least, that is what he would have us think. The time has come 
for the matter to be looked squarely in the face. King Fouad’s 
recent speech from the throne at the meeting of Parliament 
expresses a pious wish for the best of relations with England, but 
it is only a pious wish, and can be taken to mean nothing more. 
The reference to the Sudan is ominous, if somewhat vague. The 
Egyptian is an opportunist and is ready at all times to take 
advantage of weakness, The state of things in Egypt is highly 
unsatisfactory. The high state of efficiency which Lord Cromer 
patiently built up has become undermined. The great foreign 
interests find it difficult to get a decision from the Egyptian 
Government one way or the other for things which affect their 
undertakings. Dry rot has set in in almost every administration. 
The National Courts of Justice, which were looked up to and 
respected, have fallen from their high estate, and the decision in 
the murder case has been a knock-out blow. We cannot possibly 
allow Egypt to govern herself in the crude fashion which may 
commend itself to her politicians. She has not only herself as 
an isolated unit to consider, but must consider the obligations 
entailed by her geographical position and the vested rights of 
foreign interests within her gates. We are solemnly pledged to 
protect those interests. Egypt is the hyphen which links our 
Eastern and Western Empires together. Can we leave her 
destinies in the hands of a demagogue? We have reached 
the crossroads and must make a final and binding decision. We 
must be prepared to throw down the gauntlet and face the consc- 
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quences—if there are any—after a display of firmness. We must 
say to Egypt, ‘Since you are not prepared to carry out your 
share of the agreement of 1922, which was conditional, we will 
abrogate it and return to the status quo. We have shown you 
every indulgence, but we are prepared to meet force with force. 
Take your choice. It is the only possible solution. We have 
been very weak and very hesitating ; we have used half-measures, 
and whither have they led us ?’ 

In Lord Lloyd the British Government has a very great 
asset. He has had great experience of the East and will go down 
in history as the greatest Governor Bombay has ever had. His 
handling of the Zaghlul crisis was masterly, but he must be given 
a free hand to carry out the policy of the British Government. 
This would strengthen his position enormously. If his hands 
are in any way tied, the Egyptian politician will bank on it and 
put every impediment in his way. Lord Cromer was given a 
free hand, and he succeeded. Let a free hand be extended to 
Lord Lloyd, and he too will succeed. 

In Egypt there are several political parties, but, whether 
they are Liberal Constitutionalists or Zaghlulists, they all have 
the same aims—the exodus of the British from Egypt and the 
handing over of the Sudan. They are all bound to that policy, 
and the extremists will see that they stick to it. The British 
Government must have no illusions on this point. None of them 
will yield in negotiation, but all of them will yield to force. If 
we are not prepared for this, the alternative is to get out and 
leave our task to another European Power, always bearing in 
mind that we cannot hold the Sudan without Egypt. 


J. E. MARSHALL. 














TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRY 


THE workshop is a little world where points of irritation and 
conflict arise which are transformed into great sweeping move- 
ments in the larger world outside. Our social life reveals work- 
shop errors in much the same way as faulty stuff shows up a 
badly-adjusted loom. Yet even now many people find it hard 
to connect social discords with industrial evils. We need a 
body of informed opinion that will approach industry in order 
to find what are the preventable drawbacks imposed on the 
workers and how those drawbacks may be removed. Political 
leaders of all parties are conscious of this need. Mr. Baldwin 
speaks of a new industrial spirit, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says 
that industrial psychology is even more important for peace and 
production than industrial economics, Viscount Grey pleads that 
the workers shall be given a real share in management. 

Students of psychology are familiar with problems of repres- 
sion and distortion, due to defects of environment, and workshop 
life which forces the individual to adapt himself in order to make 
a living imposes the harshest adjustments. Fit in or perish! 
is the workshop challenge to the factory worker. Faced with 
such an alternative, it is not surprising that much of the fitting 
is about as comfortable as a Cinderella slipper on the foot of one 
of the ugly sisters. 

Modern industry presents us with a complete laboratory of 
cases of unhappiness. From all this we get the reaction against 
the regimentary process, the feeling that industrial civilisation 
has grown too hard and mechanical for humanity to bear. To 
understand the restlessness of the worker we have first to visualise 
the actual setting of his life. Its prevailing note is one of drab 
monotony. Day after day he is awakened by his alarm-clock, 
hastily swallows his cup of tea, often at a coffee-stall counter, 
and hurries along the road, half-awakened, in response to the 
factory hooter. Such a man is kept upon monotonous repetition 
work for year after year. High-speed production compels him 
to keep his attention fixed upon his work, because if he allows his 
mind to wander from his petty task he cannot keep the pace 
demanded. Thus he is in a state of high nervous tension. When 
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he has finished his day's work he returns to a dingy little house 
in a barrack-lile*street. His mind has been held taut during 
those working hours while he works: at a rate.'which induces 
mental and asa exhanstion.>. A sneaction is bound to 
come. 

In America, whens! high-speed production’ hie developed to a 
greater extent than in this:country, we see evidences of that 
human recoil against industrial pressure. The people are 
extremely volatile, and in their keyed-up mental state are at 
the mercy of extravagant waves of feeling. Queer religious 
beliefs (Pillars of Fire), freakish politics (Klu Klux Klan), 
drastic social experiments (Prohibition) sweep like wind across 
a cornfield. Mob emotion, mass hypnotism, result in wild 
stampedes after the latest craze, like a herd of buffaloes thundering 
over the prairie. 

In this country we are faced with the same problem, though 
in a lesser degree. Lurid sensationalism attracts the unstable 
type, which is, according to psychologists, on the increase. 
Factory girls shout and sing in the streets when they leave work 
to the disgust of decorous ladies, who forget that these girls 
have had to concentrate their attention all day on seeing how 
many boxes they can pack. Revolutionary ideas are taken up 
eagerly by those whose lives are bare and drab. Historically 
the rise of Socialism as a force in England coincides with the 
great London dock labourers’ strike in 1889. Socialist ideas 
entered the English Labour movement then. It is just those 
workers who have had to struggle most fiercely for existence 
who gave to the trade union world, not a plan for the constructive 
improvement of conditions, but an abstract picture of a glorious 
future in which nothing evil would exist. It might be imagined 
that in conditions of casual dock labour all that would appeal 
would be some immediately pressing material demand. But as 
a reaction against their harsh, unlovely conditions it was necessary 
for them to construct a mental image of a beautiful society which 
would eliminate all the evils of the crude struggling world they 
knew. Out of insecurity and sordidness came a burning idealism 
which compensated them for all they missed. 

One has only to see a huge Albert Hall demonstration cheering 
for the Social Revolution to realise that it is the meeting and not 
the ‘ revolution’ which is the thing. There the faith is pro- 
claimed, the picture painted, and for a glorious hour those present 
live in another world. A certain emotional relief is secured, and 
that is the real purpose of the gathering. So the revolutionary 
flame is kept burning to satisfy this emotional need. The 
feeling generated to some extent cancels the week’s grind and 
carries them through another week. For years men will respond 
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eagerly to it without any question of getting anywhere or of 
doing anything. They insert a ‘psychic distance’ between 
themselves and the conditions which they detest so much. 
They do not want to hear any practical proposals to bridge the 
gulf between the system that is and the system they desire. 
They do not want to discuss details of programme. This would 
destroy their dream, their flawless vision, and so cut off their 
escape. It is imperative for their emotional satisfaction that 
there must be no connexion between this world of dream and 
the world of reality. All this is the romantic side of revolutionary 
agitation, with its waving of red flags, its colour and excitement. 
Just in so far as life is harsh and grinding, colourless and unlovely, 
this idealistic propaganda will make an irresistible appeal to 
workers of a certain temperament. 

In America the Industrial Workers of the World—which, 
with the French Syndicalists, has been the chief propagator of 
the General Strike idea—is at the apex of revolutionary fervour. 
It organises migratory workers whose conditions of life are 
exceptionally hard. Yet around their camp fires in the ‘ jungles ’ 
they sing their songs of revolt and talk inspiringly of that coming 
commonwealth wherein comradeship and harmony will dwell. 
They advocate this idea with all the fervour of religious faith. 
Yet one may suspect that there, as here, this ideal commonwealth 
is more in the nature of the satisfaction of an emotional need 
than a rational and well-thought-out plan for the future. They 
sublimate those suppressed social instincts which find no outlet 
in the struggle for life. From the social studies of Carlton Parker 
or the Report of Columbia University (Social Science Bureau) we 
may see how such men, cut off from ordinary ties of family and 
citizenship, fashion their own fierce group loyalties which conflict 
with those of society. 

Industrial conditions canalise energy along certain channels 
or give an impetus to idealistic reactions which are like puffs of 
steam from an engine. The danger is that futile indulgence in 
empty emotional agitations, whose only purpose is to let off steam, 
becomes the rule. When this is so it diverts energy from worthy 
purposes. The process of mind-deadening which begins in the 
workshop revenges itself in a grand ‘flare up’ to compensate 
for unnatural conditions. These agitations are an index that 
something is wrong with industrial life. 

America is fortunate in possessing a painstaking thinker, 
Professor Thorstein Veblen, who has examined machine influence 
from a psychological standpoint and has produced a whole new 
fascinating literature on the subject. Because of the absence of 
pre-industrial tradition we see the results of industrial technique 
in comparative isolation, High-speed indu ry, with its routine 
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and monotony, catches huge sections of the population in its 
whirl and flings them off to gyrate like humming-tops. The 
matter-of-factness induced by machine work requires as a 
complement the syrupy sentiment, degenerating almost to idiocy, 
of the American film. Newspapers with half-column headlines, 
and little else, play on and increase the desire for something 
different felt by masses of people jammed together round factory 
plants. Strikes and industrial disputes in America are often 
fought out with an almost incredible bitterness. Armies of 
gunmen, clubbing and shooting, dynamite, destruction of 
property, have accompanied these disputes. Human nature 
contains a good deal of high explosive which captains of industry 
handle carelessly, forgetting that explosions always bear a relation 
to preliminary pressure—which truism applies to human explo- 
sions as well as the chemical variety. 

Fantasy-making is one form of escape from the irksome 
round. Daydreams may be indulged in at work unless speeding 
up and motion study by increasing the tension robs the worker 
of this relief. Romain Rolland, in Jean Christophe, notes this 
effect of industrial life : 


How many voyages of the mind can one make, standing up with wide- 
open eyes, in the space of a second! Manual labour is fairly well suited 
to intermittent thought. The working man’s mind would be hard put to 
it without an effort of the will to follow a closely reasoned chain of argu- 
ment : if he does manage to do so, he is always certain to miss a link here 
and there ; but in the intervals of rhythmic movement, ideas crop up and 
mental images come floating to the surface; the regular movements of 
the body send them flying upwards like sparks under the smith’s bellows. 
The thought of the people! It is just smoke and fire, a shower of glittering 
sparks, fading away, glowing, then fading once more. But sometimes a 
spark will be carried away by the wind to set fire to the dried forests and 
fat ricks of the upper classes. 


With imaginative sympathy, M. Rolland penetrates to that 
knowledge which some of us have had to gain through experience. 
The gorgeous daydreams of the workshop, the snatches of 
philosophy, of romantic idealism—all these help to colour the 
grey factory life and are clutched at eagerly. But as the factory 
screw is tightened it cuts through the daydreams. No time or 
energy is left to construct castles in the air; there is no longer 
any barrier between the worker and the narrow ugliness of the 
life he leads. By holding the worker down to a hateful reality 
we are heading for a social smash. 

Other ways of escape are open. The psychological writer, 
W. Trotter, says in his Herd Instinct : 


In the tragic conflict between what he has been taught to desire and 
what he is allowed to get, man has found in alcohol, as he has found in 
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certain other drugs, a sinister but effective peacemaker, a means of securing, 
for however short a time, some way out of the prison house of reality back 
to the Golden Age. 


The factory mould is remorseless. If the instincts and desires 
which cannot find expression within it are too powerful the 
individual must break loose. If there is a strong pressure 
running counter to general human needs, turbulent mass move- 
ments will result. In general, being economically helpless and 
having no alternative, the worker will have everything in his 
nature that cannot fit into the mould either repressed or lopped 
off violently. After this mutilation has gone on for some time 
he begins to measure everything in the world, seen or unseen, 
by workshop standards. His world comes to be bounded by 
the four walls of the workshop. The walls are pushed back a 
little, but the same mechanical processes are held to run through 
life. I once knew a machine-shop foreman who insisted that the 
workers on the various machines came in time to resemble the 
parts of motor lorries which, day in, day out, they manipulated. 
The idea, though fantastic, heid a certain truth. So workshop 
realism is born, based on a little mechanical knowledge and 
many limitations—a realism which measures the universe with 
a foot-rule. Without much opportunity or desire to study 
history or acquire breadth of mind, the factory worker feels the 
impetus of modern science which for the last half-century or 
more has been applied to industry and so has filtered through to 
him. 

Creative joy, craftsmanship, variety, direction—all these have 
been taken away by standardised machine production which has 
dangled higher pay before the worker’s eyes as the sole induce- 
ment to work. Social instincts are not developed in such con- 
ditions. The wealthy successful man of business who accumu- 
lates without purpose, who has never -acquired the art of living, 
and would probably die—as sometimes happens—out of sheer 
inanition if he retired, is the counterpart of the factory ‘ hand,’ 
who, not knowing what to do with his spare time, sucks his 
pipe disconsolately outside the factory gate when holidays come. 
Any qualities either possessed which could not be used in their 
work have withered away. They have allowed industry to eat 
them up. 

I have known machine workers, who could not tolerate the 
deadly routine, to rush off every evening to ‘pictures’ or music- 
halls. They said they wanted to see life—presumably instead 
of living it! After hard work, men, naturally enough, turn to 
pleasure. But the trouble comes when, instead of there being 
a gentle oscillation between work and play, there is a period of 
fatiguing grind which drives the worker in his leisure to a feverish 
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search for relief. In this way his whole life is poisoned, un- 
balanced, spoilt. He cannot find any real enjoyment, for 
sensationalism defeats itself. Films become more lurid or inane ; 
revues tickle the jaded palate by more daring and dreary 
indecencies. However he may strive to shut out the sight for 
a few hours, there will be printed before his tired eyes a row of 
machines whose clatter will beat into his brain. Sunday papers, 
the great stand-by of the tired workman, grow more awful ; 
but even the crude recital of domestic infidelities fails to keep 
him awake after his Sunday dinner. Nervous irritation and 
fatigue, partly mental, partly physical, will not permit of whole- 
some interest. Sustained attention is impossible when mind and 
muscles are flaccid. 

The ramifications of factory influence faces us as one of the 
gravest problems of our industrial age. Whatever affects the 
workshop is bound to affect society. It is the centre of life for 
those masses who are moulded by machine production. Yet our 
industrial psychologists ignore the need for industrial readjust- 
ment. Where investigators such as Veblen differ from them is 
in the possession of a deeper, wider social outlook. This gives 
value to the work of the industrial philosophers, whether their 
immediate conclusions are tenable or not. The general view 
of the Veblen school is that industry, as conducted to-day, allows 
no place for the varied instinctive needs of men. 


Man [says Veblen] by native endowment is best fitted to live under 
conditions of a moderately advanced savagery such as the machine techno- 
logy will not permit. . . . Neither in the physical conditions which it 
imposes nor in its habitual ways of observation and reasoning is the 
machine age adapted to the current native endowment of race. 


How to ease the strain which industrial civilisation puts on 
human nature is the question with which a philosophy of industry 
has to deal. 

The matter-of-fact logic of machine industry and the mechanical 


organisation of life constantly incline him [the workman] to a rating of 
men and things in terms of tangible performance. 


Wonder, awe, curiosity, abstract reasoning, are all suppressed. 
The man with the hoe gives place to the man with the lever. 
Considerations of utility govern the workman’s mind when he 
is bought and used like the rest of the raw material required to 
enable the productive plant to function to its full capacity. 
Idealism may flash across his mental horizon as a strangely 
attractive contrast to his standards, the ignis fatuus of sensation 
dances fitfully over the rim of his ironbound world. But, 
pressing, inculcating, moulding, there is always the machine 
logic which is the mental by-product of the factory. This is 
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doubly attractive because it does not need thinking out. Belts 
travelling round and round, machines chopping iron rods in 
regular lengths, the whole factory, including the workmen, 
organised to carry out certain functions, to achieve certain 
results, Given this, what more natural than that the workman 
should accept the universe as a larger factory plant with Evolu- 
tion as the power-house and driving-wheel ? He sees only the 
validity of those mechanical ideas which fit in with his ‘ process 
view.’ We have the making of an iron dogmatism here—a 
dogmatism which can be and is being applied to the whole of life. 
Thought and history are being crushed into the factory formula, 
and if we look closer at any department of human activity the 
marks of its iron teeth are plainly visible. Yet Professor Veblen 
notes the recoil which is taking place as well. 

Neither the manner of life imposed by the machine process nor the 
manner of thought inculcated by habituation to its logic will fall in with 
the free movement of the human spirit, born as it is to fit the conditions 
of savage life. So there comes an inevitable—in a sense, congenital— 
recrudescence of magic, occult science, telepathy, spiritualism, vitalism, 
pragmatism. 

As to pragmatism, this borrows from the mechanistic outlook, for 
it accepts the workshop standard of truth. Does it work? Can 
it be used ? 

Judged by this standard, democracy, despotism, oligarchy, 
are regarded dispassionately as tools to be flung away if they 
will not serve the purpose. We see this ‘ process view ’ in action 
when professed democrats use mass industrial action to coerce 
Parliament. Democratic leaders are embarrassed, but their 
followers are not conscious of any inconsistency. 

Italy and Russia, countries which affect the greatest contempt 
for tradition and precedent, while in many respects so different, 
agree in machine glorification. Each carries it to the extent of 
possessing a machine drama, in which machine-like gestures, 
mechanical settings and scenery are the rule. Breaking from the 
traditional ideas of the pre-mechanical era, they have come 
directly under the powerful influence of the machine. 

The factory plant is the furnace for the recasting of values 
and views, and, while the workman is exposed to its full force, 
its influence pervades society. The factory thinker is not a 
student in the usual sense of the word. Unlike the men who 
give up their lives to speculation and thought, he gathers his 
notions by the way while he dons his greasy overalls and works 
his machine. Yet he counts for something in his trade union 
branch or shop committee, and moves his fellows because neither 
he nor they feel any of those doubts which assail every student 
who reads widely. His work is the touchstone of his ideas 
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‘When you have a bar of iron in front of you which has to be 
twisted into a certain shape,’ he says, ‘ you learn to bind your 
ideas down to facts. You become practical !’ 

He reasons from the facts of the factory with the same direct- 
ness that his hammer falls upon his chisel. He is typical of many 
who are learning narrow mechanical precision in the workshop. 
The workshop is the school of these new utilitarians—these fac- 
tory realists. The thinker in overalls. Is he the coming arbiter 
of the world ? 

Whether he is or not, the problems he raises demand attention, 
and perhaps he is the knottiest problem of all. The growing 
pressure of such mass-made ideas, squeezed out of the factory 
like toothpaste, are bound to have a tremendous influence. 

One criticism of the factory utility is, What is Utility? The 
old utilitarians were notoriously blind to beauty, and the neo- 
Benthamites are no better. The hideousness of our industrial 
towns mars the lives of those who live in them. They are starved 
of beauty, art, literature, music, poetry—all the graces of life ; 
but usually they do not realise it. As there is no place for these 
in the factory, they are scorned as being of no account. Un- 
doubtedly they would receive inestimable benefit from every- 
thing they now lack. It is not everyone who cries ‘ Utility!’ 
who is a judge of usefulness, and the factory is the poorest of 
teachers. We are not walking equations or the spare parts of 
machines. The factory obscures the reason for many things. 

The great error of the workshop utilitarians—who are not 
confined to the workshop—is that they elevate narrowness and 
crudity to the level of a philosophy and a working plan of life. 
Can we deny the utility of those arts which help to raise us above 
the beasts? To make workshop limitations the boundary of 
life is as sensible as it would be for a purblind man to restrict 
everyone to his radius of vision. Life is greater than the process 
of securing the means of life, and we must be at least as con- 
cerned with its finished splendour as with structure and structural 
problems. We cannot live always in an atmosphere of scaffolding 
and paint-pots or enjoy an eternal spring cleaning. When 
these things are done, we wish to do many other things which 
may not be so easily explained in terms of further utility. We 
wish all to have cultivated and happy lives. But the factory 
utilitarian may object : ‘ What is the use of that ? Cultivation 
and happiness serve no end, produce no results!’ Yet our daily 
work is useless if it does not help us to reach this end, and if the 
end itself is not justified, then all the utilitarian steps leading to 
it are futile. 

The factory standard, if it is not corrected, may succeed in 
spreading a horrible blight over life as it has already done over the 
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industrial towns. Ifthe advance of a rigid unlovely utilitarianism 
goes on, it may be that stern justice will be meted out to those 
lovers of beauty who failed to protest when degrading conditions 
were meted out to others. Just as people become reconciled to 
living and working in squalor—of body and spirit—so they come 
to accept this as the normal and proper condition and, as uncon- 
scious victims, become the apostles of ugliness, imposing it by 
sheer mass weight upon their fellows. 

We get an industrial philosophy when industry dominates 
our lives; we get a philosophy of industry when other factors 
are given due weight and the one-sided pressure of industry is 
corrected. But while masses of people are treated as Robots 
they will seek to impose Robot standards on society. 

I have suggested the kind of workshop changes which, from 
my experience of factory life, I believe are best suited to meet 
the need. The General Strike added force to these suggestions 
which appeared in ‘ The Psychology of the Workshop’ (Nine- 
teenth Century and After, June 1926). But it is necessary to 
take a far wider view than that of those experts who simply 
confine their attention to the workshop. The workshop must 
be studied in relation to society before a sound philosophy of 
industry can be reached. 

It may not be necessary to submit everything to the bar of 
workshop logic for justification. Much that occurs between life 
and death appears to defy logical analysis, and perhaps life 
and death must be placed in the ‘ non-logical’ category. The 
mystic who with wonder-laden eyes looks behind the veil of 
appearances may penetrate as far as the dull-eyed, heavy-jowled 
industrialist, who, returning from a tour of the world’s beautiful 
cities, rubs his hands at the sight of the black smoke vomited 
from the blackened chimneys and says: ‘ That’s the scenery for 
me! Where there’s muck there’s brass !’ 

However, I do not venture to blaspheme the logic of our 
machine era. Having come under its influence as an engineering 
worker, I realise that there is an unanswerable case to be made 
against its narrowness. Consequently I challenge its tests of 
utility. Much that is accepted without question is without 
value, and much that is despised as useless would be like water 
in an industrial desert. A philosophy of industry will deal with 
the problem of those who spend their lives in corners of huge 
machine shops, in blocks of ugly little houses, or moving in droves 
from one to the other. 

Like all real problems, it is not easy. Obviously we cannot 
return to ‘a condition of moderately advanced savagery,’ even 
if it were desirable. We may believe that with the continuance 
of machine industry the process of elimination and selection will 
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foster just those instincts that find adequate expression in in- 
dustrial life and so be content to leave it to time to right the 
balance. But there is not much satisfaction in that for our 
generation, which is exposed to the tremendous stresses and 
strains involved in the machine technique. | 

A glance at newspaper advertisements indicates the extent 
to which our industrial civilisation results in nervous breakdown 
for the individual and newspaper headlines keep us informed of 
social breakdowns, strikes and turmoils traceable to the same 
cause. It is doubtful whether the unmalleable type of humanity 
will die out rapidly enough to give us industrial peace, or that 
the rest can be moulded as required. There is always the 
danger, when the repressive process appears complete, that 
a sudden surge and heave will throw the whole of our industrial 
gear out of order and bring to the surface all those impulses 
which have gathered strength and fury by repression. 

From the writings of our industrial experts we would never 
guess that they are confronted with the gigantic task of adjusting 
industrial civilisation to the needs of man. They bend their 
energies to altering the shape of a lever so that it may be pressed 
over more smartly, to inventing a ‘ progress card ’ that will show 
at a glance if the worker in any department has failed to function 
perfectly. 

In his Report as High Commissioner for Palestine (1920-25) 
Sir Herbert Samuel, who is not unacquainted with English 
industrial problems, remarks : 


Many observers who have studied the new type of character that is 
being produced in these villages have been struck by the cheerfulness of 
the people. . . . There are three factors in their lives which make them 
contented. The first is that they are workers on the land, close to Nature. 
. . - The second is that they are on an intellectual level distinctly above 
the ordinary peasant; they are much more than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; they read, they think, they discuss; in the evenings 
they have music, classes, lectures ; there is among them a real activity of 
mind. And the third factor is that they are not engaged in some casual 
task without special significance other than the provision of their own 
livelihood. . . . So they find the labour of their hands to be worthy of 
their activity. It is made lighter by intellectual activity ; it is ennobled 
by the patriotic ideal which it serves. That is the reason why these 
pioneers are happy. 


Could we not achieve similar results by working on similar 
lines ? 


R. M. Fox. 
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COTTON 


Not long ago there was a visitor in our laboratories who said, 
when he came upon bags of the raw material in the experimental 
spinning mill: ‘Is that cotton? I thought cotton was the stuff 
you buy on reels.’ Once upon a time, also, grandparents used to 
speak very scornfully of ‘ that cotton stuff,’ in days when the 
linen-cupboard of the farmhouse really contained linen. These 
two quotations illustrate the purpose of this article ; it attempts 
to give some impression of the varied interests which lie behind 
the production of such a common thing as a reel of cotton, to 
indicate why the raw material has passed from the status of a 
substitute to become the dominant textile, and why it is not 
unlikely to take a further step and so become a specialised textile, 
surviving only by virtue of its intrinsic merit. 

Cotton as a subject for study is full of contrasts. Some of 
them are worth setting down, so as to give some glimpses into its 
variety of aspects. Take first some contrasts of big and little 
things. Thus the world’s crop of cotton, grown and spun each 
year, weighs about 10,000,000,000 lIbs.; this weight is made 
up of individual hairs removed from the cotton-seed, and they 
are sufficiently thin to slip easily into a tube whereof the bore 
need only be one-thousandth of an inch. Though thus tenuous 
and fragile, yet, as their length runs from 3} inch to 2} inches, 
these hairs are proportioned in much the same way as an 
unusually long garden hose-pipe. While developing inside the 
fruit of the plant they grow little faster than a millimetre a 
day, but while being spun in the mill they are whirled on spindles 
which revolve more than a hundred times a second. In England 
alone there are some 50,000,000 spindles. On a single seed there 
are about 10,000 hairs. 

Then there are personal contrasts. Sunburnt men in white 
drill and sun-helmets are as intimately concerned with cotton as 
the pallid men with bowler hats : the former work in sub-tropical 


* climates which are trying ; the latter in Lancashire, which is also 


trying, especially by contrast. Cotton can take its student into 
the back streets of Manchester on a rainy day, or set him boring 


holes in the soil within a glance of the Pyramids. Some men 
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concerned with cotton are ardent advocates for a settled policy 
of land tenure with African natives; others are enthusiasts on 
short-time working of mills. 

Another contrast lies between the century-old stability of the 
industry, and the possibilities which the next century presents. 
The fundamental invention of mechanical spinning was that of 
‘ drafting rollers,’ which are successive pairs of rollers running 
at different speeds and can therefore take the place of human 
fingers in attenuating the cotton. These were invented by 
Wyatt in 1748, and by the end of that century the better-known 
inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, and Crompton had been 
added to Wyatt’s, and thereby had completely superseded the 
handicraft of the spinning-wheel. Since then there has only been 
one new machine added, and that an accessory, invented by 
Hellmann in the ’fifties. The machines now are larger, are less 
primitive in their construction, can be worked faster, and produce 
more; but it would seem that a temporary finality of major 
invention had been reached long ago. Hence it happens that 
side by side with mechanical equipment, which would seem out- 
of-date if it were not the only equipment available—just as pack- 
horse and dogcart were up-to-date not long ago—we find an 
industrial organisation which is perhaps the most complete in 
the world, wherein every little detail is systematised. 

Yet it is quite possible that this high pitch of organisation is 
comparable to the story of some organisms in the geological 
record, to whom the loss of adaptability caused by over-specialisa- 
tion brought the fate of extinction when conditions changed. 
That the conditions of industry are now changing quickly is 
axiomatic, and an interesting flash of light was thrown on the 
unchanging cotton industry by a speaker at a recent conference. 
The shortage of juvenile labour in cotton-spinning was the subject 
of the conference, and the estimated requirements which he 
specified could have been met exactly (according to the ‘ Vital 
Statistics ’) if children were allowed to leave the elementary 
schools and go to work in the mills at eight years old instead of 
leaving at fourteen. Fully to appreciate this we must turn back 
to the Acts of Parliament which were passed in 1819, 1825, and 
1831 ; the last of these succeeded in limiting the employment of 
children in the cotton mills to a day of twelve hours, not counting 
mealtimes, while it no longer permitted the employment of any 
who were less than nine years old. This was a century ago. 

There are many other contrasts to be found in these early 
stages of the history of cotton, and the shadows of them still fall — 
on the industry. 

Later on we shall note certain causes which may restore 
suppleness to the industry, together with some which may make 
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the need for such power of readjustment imperative. One other 
contrast requires notice. The United States used to be as pre- 
ponderant in the production of cotton as Lancashire was in its 
spinning and manufacture, and the rdle of any other country 
was relatively insignificant, but the contrast is already fading. 
The United States is now the heaviest consumer, and, though 
still the greatest producer also, its dominance is being lessened by 
the continuous development of cotton-growing areas elsewhere. 


We can proceed now to attempt an outline of the story of 
cotton, not going into the details which are available elsewhere, 
but emphasising such features as appear to indicate the existence 
of general principles. 

Many wild and cultivated kinds of cotton are known. They 
range from plants whose seeds are merely smeared over with a 
kind of rusty velvet to such kinds as have seed-hairs well over 
2 inches long. One such long cotton, produced some years ago 
by a scientific worker, is as yet practically unuseable, owing to 
the limited demand for perfection in fabrics and to the cost of 
adjusting machinery and staff to deal with it. A familiar example 
of the kind of cotton cloth which can be produced from such 
specialised raw material is given by the balloon fabric made 
during the war. All these different cotton plants have in common, 
however, a constitution which is only suitable for sub-tropical 
climates ; also, they are greedy for water, and yet, speaking 
broadly, they flourish best in rather arid conditions. Cloudy 
climates rarely grow satisfactory crops. This cantankerous 
balance of opposite preferences makes for economic difficulties 
in attempts to expand the cotton-growing area, and, though the 
crop has been tried in almost every part of the sub-tropical world, 
the areas which can grow it profitably under skilful cultivation 
are comparatively restricted. 

Though the world’s crop is grown almost entirely from annual 
sowings, on account of the better control thus obtained over pests 
and diseases, yet the primitive cottons were probably all perennial 
shrubs, in which form the annual plants may still be carried on 
if the climate is suitable. It is not unlikely that the genus is 
naturally an inhabitant of situations akin to those of rock plants, 
where its tap-root can be sent down in search of a permanent 
water supply to depths of 20 feet or more, while the stem 
flourishes under a cloudless sky, but makes very poor cotton. 
In such situations the germination of the bulky seed would be 
difficult, did it not possess its blanket of seed-hairs; these, 
although dead, absorb water easily from passing showers, moist 
air, or damp soil, and so facilitate germination. The length of 
the hair is excessive in the cultivated cottons, and would cause 
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the emergent seedlings to be entangled and stunted ; but all the 
hairs are removed for consumption in such crops, so that the 
seed is planted naked, or nearly so. The text-books interpret 
the function of these hairs as being purposeful rather than a 
blind survival-value, and assert that they aid the plant in the 
dispersal of its seed by wind. In reality they clog the seeds and 
seedling if they are long enough to be carried by any wind milder 
than a gale, while if they are short enough not to injure the 
seedling, they are useless for aviation. 

The genus has been cultivated for 2000 or 3000 years, and 
was probably utilised by gathering from wild perennial plants a 
long while before this ; the archzological evidence of its use is, 
however, very scanty in comparison with that of flax. The 
origin of the various cultivated cottons is most obscure, an 
obscurity which may be felt if we quote the conclusion of a 
friendly discussion, namely, that the three main types cultivated 
are derived as follows: that of India from the Mediterranean, 
of Egypt from South America, and of the United States from 
Malaya. Apart from such guess-work, however, it is evident that 
all these types had a common evolutionary origin, with their kin the 
ancestors of our conservatory plants Hibiscus, Althaea, or Abutilon, 
and with the wild mallows of our fields at a further remove. 

One inference about the details of this evolution seems clear 
enough, namely, that the modern Indian type of cotton, apart 
from important introduced kinds, is on a branch of the genea- 
logical tree which diverged from the main trunk very near ground 
level. The likelihood of this inference from the form of the 
leaves and the refusal of this Asiatic type to cross with the others 
has recently been increased by a discovery that a fundamental 
difference exists in the cell structure. 

Given a suitable climate and such kind of plant as will produce 
a saleable product, the crop in its early stages looks rather like a 
field of potatoes. Rooting as deeply as it can, much deeper than 
most annual crops, it is very susceptible to soil variation, and 
when full grown it can be seriously affected by such changes in 
the water content of the soil, as may happen quite out of notice, 
6 or 10 feet below the surface. Hence arises one of the major 
difficulties in the growing of cotton under irrigation, from which 
much trouble has arisen. 

The actual fruiting period lasts as long as three months in 
some situations and climates, from the opening of the first fruit 
to that of the last useable one. This is in marked contrast to the 
once-for-all manner in which the cereal crops grow; it more 
resembles the behaviour of tomatoes. But this continued opening 
of successive flowers, each taking another six weeks or so to ripen 
its fruit, is very fortunate, in that it gives us time to study the 
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development of the crop and provides an easy method whereby 
that development can be measured and recorded pictorially by 
making daily counts of the open flowers and the ripe fruits, or 
bolls. Records thus made are now in general use where. cotton 
is grown for experiment or research. 

A small percentage only of the flowers is cross-pollinated by 
bees, but the cumulative effect of this small amount, acting year 
after year, is to make it rather difficult to keep an exact control 
over the purity of any given stock of seed, and still more difficult 
to persuade the practical man that it can be done. 

It is also fortunate that the crop has not all to be picked at 
once, but can be worked over several times during the ripening 
season, the pickers removing the seed-cotton from the open bolls 
by hand. Even so, the labour required for picking is the con- 
trolling factor of cotton cultivation in many places, though that 
of women and children is equal to the task. The capital available 
for working the land during the rest of the year is helpless at the 
picking season, when not only is labour needed in abundance, 
but no tools or machines which capital can provide are of any use. 
It is true that cotton-picking machines are being invented every 
year; they are tried and abandoned, though many of them are 
ingenious and almost practicable: a cross between a chestnut burr 
and a vacuum cleaner describes most of them, but the successful 
mechanical picker has still to be invented. On its arrival the 
whole basis of cotton production will be materially altered; but 
it is quite probable that such a machine never will be produced, 
The difficulty of the position is illustrated by the recent reversion 
of some growers in the United States to a custom long obsolete, 
whereby the bolls are plucked bodily from the plant, which can 
easily be done by machinery; these are then dried until they open, 
after which they are put through ginning machinery, which not 
only has to remove the lint-cotton from the seed as usual, but 
also from the woody fragments of the bolls themselves. As cotton 
cultivation it is scandaleus ; as business it makes all the difference. 

After the crop has been picked, the next limitation is imposed 
by transport, for almost all the spinning mills are in the temperate 
zones, far from the sub-tropics. Roughly two-thirds of the seed- 
cotton is seed proper; only one-third is cotton-lint. The seed. 
has its own value as a source of oil, though it is much less valuable 
than the lint; but both must be carried about together until 
they reach an installation of ginning machinery, which separates 
one from the other. In Africa this often implies head-porterage 
for many miles. Once ginned, the transport facilities again 
determine whether the seed shall be exported to the oil mills or 
used for fuel; only a fifth to a twentieth part of the seed needs 
to be retained for sowing the next crop. The lint-cotton itself 
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has to be pressed into compact bales to make it portable, and then 
it begins a journey which is comparatively short in the United 
States, but extends half-way round the earth in some cases. The 
selling value of the finished article has to carry these transport 
charges, and was able in the past to do so with ease, for the bulk 
of the crop was grown on cheap land with cheap labour, and not 
by intensive farming. To-day the agriculture of the United 
States has passed the turning-point imposed on it by the law of 
diminishing returns, and the ‘mean white’ type of cultivation 
which largely succeeded slave labour has become economically 
impossible. So with other cotton-growing areas the change is 
under way, or is predictable with certainty ; the advent of cotton- 
growing provides a cash crop, which thus raises the standard of 
living, increases the density of population, and so demands a larger 
area of foodstuffs ; this in course of time makes the cultivation 
of cotton impracticable except at higher prices. Cotton cannot 
be eaten. The world population is increasing, filling the vacant 
spaces of cultivable land, and demanding their use for food 
production. These are the salient facts. For a crude illustration 
of the rate at which such land is filling up, remember Marryat’s 
Settlers in Canada, published in the ’fifties. If cotton could be 
grown on land suitable for forestry, but useless for food crops, 
its position would be very much stronger. But, on the contrary, 
this strong position is actually held by its new rival material, 
artificial silk, one important form of which is made from forest 
timber. 

Hence it would seem likely that we have already unconsciously 
turned a corner in cotton production, and that the way of the 
future must lead to more specialised production of high quality 
cotton, in quantities relatively small, for special uses. Many 
agricultural research workers have been striving of late years in 
this direction merely to indulge their sense of craftsmanship, 
but without much encouragement from the users of the raw 
cotton ; it may well be that they are within sight of their reward. 

We pass by way of the ginneries to shipboard, and so through 
the ports and the merchants to the cotton-spinning mills. The 
classification and merchanting of the cotton is in the hands of 
specialised merchants and their exchanges, whose work is ulti- 
mately dependent upon the skill with which expert ‘ graders’ 
can assess the value of various samples of the raw material by 
handling it and by looking at it. There is much to be learned 
about cotton-grading. It is ostensibly exact enough to sustain 
the weight of millions of pounds of capital, and until recently 
there has been no opportunity for the industry to check those 
judgments by precise investigations into their significance and 
reliability. Such attempts as have been made during the past 
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few years tend rather to indicate that these judgments are ‘far 
from being infallible when taken off the beaten track. However, 
they have sufficed in the past, whatever the future may demand. 

Arriving eventually at the spinning mill, the cotton has to 
pass through masses of machinery. The functions of each 
machine are largely obscured for the visiting stranger by the 
energy which it wastes in sound vibrations ; from the boom of 
the openers and the hum of the cards, through the clattering 
crashes of the combers and the soprano yell of the jack-frames, 
to the comparative quietude of the shrill spinning machines 
themselves. Noisiness is of course comparative, and the damp, 
warm spinning mill is not noisy by the standards of a weaving 
shed, still less by those of a boiler shop, but the contrast with 
the cottonfields is very striking. The purpose of all these 
machines is best realised by getting away from the noise and 
considering what the actual job may be. 

The purpose of the cotton-spinner could be accomplished 
with a pair of forceps and a lens. Each hair would be picked out 
from the mass of lint with the forceps, straightened out and laid 
down on a strip of black velvet side by side with other hairs, 
till a rank numbering twenty to two hundred had been formed, 
according to the fineness of the yarn required. End to end with 
each of these, as markers, a row of further hairs would be laid 
down, forming a kind of procession, until the required length— 
say, ten miles—had been reached. If the operator with the 
forceps sneezed, several yards of the procession would float away, 
so the hairs have to be bound together more or less tightly by 
twisting the tail of the procession as the head advances. To set 
a cotton mill on such a task seems like killing mosquitoes with a 
steam hammer. Such a twisted procession of hairs, uniform in 
thickness all along its length, is the unattainable ideal of ‘ singles 
yarn,’ the end-product of cotton-spinning proper. In actual 
practice the thickness of the yarn varies a great deal from place 
to place over short distances, though constant on the average 
over longer distances. In the limit cases of commercial spinning 
such yarn will measure more than 100 miles to the pound- 
weight, and it may contain more than fifty twists, each caused 
by a complete revolution of the spindle, in every inch of its 
length. 

Now to consider what has to be done when cotton is spun by 
hand, in order to attain this rearrangement of the tangled mass 
of hairs into orderly ranks. First of all the hand-spinner picks 
out any obvious foreign matter, such as bits of dry leaves, and 
then the lint-cotton is hit with a stretched string like a bow-string, 
whereby it is fluffed up till sand and grit can fall out of it. Having 
thus been cleaned, it is disentangled by combing it with natural 
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or artificial combs, so that any knots of hair are disentangled, 
and each hair is left free to be withdrawn from the mass by itself. 
Then the cotton is laid out in the form of a length of soft rope, 
called a sliver, about the thickness of a finger, and this is loosely 
compacted by slight twisting or rubbing. Care is taken to make 
this sliver uniform along all its length, after which it is wound 
on a distaff for convenience in manipulation. Holding the free 
end of this sliver in the left hand, the hand-spinner partially 
draws out a few hairs from the end, thus causing them to assume 
automatically a parallel arrangement ; he twists these together 
and draws a few more at a time until a short length of singles 
yarn is formed. This is then attached to the spindle, which may 
belong to a spinning-wheel, or it may dangle free in the air, as 
in the most primitive method. The fine yarn used for the old 
Dacca Muslims of India was spun thus primitively, but the weight 
of the spindle was supported on the point of its lower end in a 
curved piece of shell, so that it spun rather like a pegtop; no 
finer fabrics than these have yet been spun from cotton. The 
spinner’s task now is to keep the spindle revolving and to con- 
tinue to draw out hairs at the right pace to match the speed of 
the spindle, allowing the twist to run up and grip these hairs, 
but not to run past his fingers and so grip the undisturbed sliver ; 
if it did, no more hairs could be withdrawn, except as a clumsy 
clot. It is a fascinating exercise in manual dexterity. Presently 
the drawing-out has to stop while the spun yarn is wound up on 
the spindle, and then another length is drawn, spun, and wound. 
With some types of spinning-wheel the spinning and winding are 
simultaneous. 

This procedure is repeated exactly by the machines of the mill. 
They do not each perform one of these functions alone—usually 
each machine takes some part in several functions ; but in fairly 
regular succession they clean, disentangle, lay parallel, equalise, 
reduce, and twist-up the interminable procession of hairs. The 
size and number of the machines is so proportioned as to satisfy 
the demands of the final spinning spindles which the mill is 
designed to work, and each of these is producing singles yarn at 
rates which range from 2 to 6 inches in each second of the 
working day. 

A curious sidelight is thrown on the watertight compartment- 
ing of the cotton industry by the production of singles yarn— 
that is, the single procession of hairs merely twisted on its own 
axis. Such yarn is regarded as a definite finished product, itself 
the raw material for other compartments of the industry. Yet 
in reality it is no more than a conveniently portable form in 
which the raw material can be packed, comparable, in fact, with 
the bales of lint-cotton, or the big cylindrical cans in which slivers 
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are coiled up. The singles yarn, as such, is almost devoid of uses. 
It is a very unstable structure, liable to all kinds of changes when 
unwound, even when not stretched. All its use depends on 
giving it something to lean against, thus checking its propensity 
to untwist itself. This lateral support may consist of another 
strand of singles, the two being mutually twisted together to 
make a ‘twofold’ yarn, and this is self-stable, each strand 
preventing the other from untwisting. Three such twofolds 
again twisted upon one another make our reel of sewing-cotton. 

Or the instability of the singles yarn may be prevented by 
zig-zagging it across other strands of yarn, thus producing a 
stable woven fabric. Or the singles may be looped in and out 
upon itself, as in knitting, though this is more commonly made 
with twofold yarn. Still more complex looping is used in lace. 
Or again, it may be wound round a wire, to serve as part of 
the insulating medium in electrical appliances. Lastly, the un- 
twisting may be prevented by the use of adhesives and sizes. 
Singles yarn is advertised for constructing cotton entanglements 
to discourage sparrows from visiting germinating rows of peas in 
the garden ; this is almost the only use to which it can be put 
as a finished product. 

The interdependence of successive stages through the entire 
industry is thus exceedingly close. The spinner can only make the 
best which it pays him to make from the raw material sent him 
by the grower to meet the requirements—thread, cord, woven 
or knitted fabric, lace or blankets, or other covering—put forward 
by the tyre-maker, milliner, electrician, or hosier. Any demand 
arising from the invention of a motor-car component has to filter 
back and back till it reaches the plant-breeder who provides the 
grower with his seed. At present that process of filtration is still 
far too slow; ten years ago it was far slower. The intensive 
organisation of the factory end of the industry has cut it up into 
separate sub-industries, each one so self-contained that many of 
those who make twofold yarn will seriously assert that singles 
yarn, still less the raw cotton from which it is made, is quite 
devoid of any interest to them ! 

Until ten years ago the cotton industry thus presented a 
curious structure. The cotton-growing end of it was rapidly 
advancing its technical knowledge under the control of various 
Government agricultural departments; such departments were 
concerned to obtain not only big yields from their land, but also 
to ensure that the quality and selling value of the product should 
also be as high as was economically feasible. This ‘ yield x price 
product’ needed to be known accurately, in terms of index 
numbers, before rational decisions upon cotton-growing policies 
could be taken. Also, having regard to the inevitable conser- 
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vatism of this huge and old industry, such agricultural depart- 
ments needed to know not only the current selling value of their 
produce, but also its intrinsic value, to which it might be expected 
to approximate in the course of time; the two values may be 
widely different. The quality is of course determined in part by 
the skill and care with which the crop is grown, picked, classified, 
packed, and marketed, but it depends primarily upon the kind 
of cotton cultivated in any given locality, and is thus controllable 
by the plant-breeder. Now, although it is none too easy to assess 
the yielding capacity of any new cotton, it was found almost 
impossible to determine its quality, and thus the determination 
of the ‘ yield x price product’ was little more than an ideal. 
The only practicable method at first was to produce the new 
cotton in bulk and put it on the market to see what it would 
fetch ; obviously a tedious, costly, and wasteful kind of rule of 
thumb. A partial improvement was made by way of spinning 
tests, the technique whereof has been refined until correct deter- 
minations of the kinds of yarn which a cotton will make can now 
be done from a pound or two of raw material. Such a spinning 
test determines only the intrinsic value, not the selling value, 
and it had the great disadvantage of being a mere end-result of 
trial and error, so that the result could not be used to predict 
how the next sample would behave. 

The cotton-growers were definitely well ahead of the cotton- 
spinners by 1914 in their knowledge of, and their control over, 
their own half of the industry. On the other hand, the spinners 
were just as far ahead of the growers in their commercial organisa- 
tion. The cotton-grower who visited Lancashire in the hope of 
guidance through such problems as the preference for brown 
cotton from Egypt, the significance of yarn strength, and the 
general relation between his raw material and the properties of 
the finished product, found himself wandering in a maze. And 
the maze was cut up by watertight bulkheads. So far as these 
and similar technical problems were concerned, he could only 
gather scraps and snippets of evidence from individuals. More- 
over, such evidence was difficult to interpret correctly, for there 
was no common language in which grower and spinner could 
discuss their mutual interests. 

Gradually it became evident that, in spite of all prepossession 
to the contrary, there was no trust to be placed in expert subjective 
opinion concerning the merits or vices of any new cotton. This 
implies that, after all the time and trouble of bulking a new cotton 
has been expended on the strength of favourable opinions, it 
may be a failure after all ; such was commonly the case. Con- 
versely it implies that potentially good cottons may be condemned 
in embryo ; some proofs of this were also unearthed. Such were 
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the difficulties which stimulated the late Mr. J. W. McConnel to 
initiate a development of technical organisation within the 
cotton industry distinct from the commercial organisation, and 
this new technical work is now breaking down the watertight 
bulkheads, bringing the community of interest between grower 
and consumer into practical working order, and it will eventually 
provide them with a common language. The British Cotton 
Industry Research Association on the one hand, and the Empire 
Cotton-Growing Corporation on the other, with a deliberate 
overlap between them in the field of research on cotton-growing, 
have made it possible for the man from overseas to learn more in 
a day than he could formerly glean in a month, while the mill 
manager has become independent of Press stunts. 

The constitution constructed for the latter of these two bodies 
is in itself a great experiment in the organisation of industry 
worthy of separate study. Nor can we now examine the new 
language which research is synthesising for grower and spinner 
to use; that it is interesting may be sufficiently indicated by 
quoting two apparently paradoxical dicta therefrom. ‘ Other 
things being equal, the weaker the hair, the stronger the yarn’ ; 
and again, ‘ The qualities needed in cotton when it is being made 
into yarn are, in the main, the exact opposite of those needed in 
the yarn itself.’ 

In conclusion, consider what controlling factors may operate 
to influence the future of the cotton industry. We have noticed 
that cultivation is restricted by climate, labour, transport, and 
by the necessary employment of soil which is good enough to 
grow food crops. Climate is very slightly controllable indirectly 
by the plant-breeder ; labour of the marginal kind required for 
the picking must tend to diminish as the level of civilisation rises ; 
transport is controllable, but the soil requirements are a heavy 
disadvantage in comparison with wood-pulp. On the industrial 
side we may expect that, in spite of the enormous amount of 
capital represented by existing equipment, changes in the 
machinery are likely to happen as the aftermath of research ; 
such changes will incidentally modify another limitation, namely, 
the infrequent chance of promotion within the spinning mill, 
which makes it a dead-end occupation for too many of its young 
recruits. At the present day the cost of equivalent yarns is less 
if they are made of cotton than if wood-pulp artificial silk is 
used, but there seems no reason to doubt that in course of time 
the position will be inverted, thus putting another limitation on 
cotton. It is just possible that this might still be held off by 
new methods of cotton manipulation, but it is at least as probable 
that the existing artificial silks will be improved much further. 
Thus the balance of probability leads me to conclude that cotton 
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will presently have to make good its position on the intrinsic 
merit it possesses in its tensile strength and its durability under 
repeated bendings ; the fabric of a tyre will serve as a typical 
case. 

But the best artificial silks are already better than low-grade 
cotton in such strictly utilitarian properties ; they are also much 
more beautiful. But they still fall some distance short of good 
cotton made into good yarn, while both cotton and yarn can be 
improved further. Thus it is likely that cotton will retain its 
position as a ‘structural’ material, but will lose it as a mere 
‘ covering ’ material. If this forecast be correct—and it is hereby 
confessed to be heterodox—it carries the implication that, after 
many years, the cotton industry of the world will have shrunk 
to much smaller dimensions than it now assumes, relatively to 
the world population and in the amount of cotton handled. In 
thus shrinking it will specialise both agriculturally and indus- 
trially, concentrating upon the quality of its product instead of 
seeking chiefly for cheapness and quantity. 

Such is a rough sketch of the varied interests which ‘ cotton’ 
can offer even now. If the changes we have anticipated become 
actual, our topic will become less unwieldy, and still more 


interesting. 
W. LAWRENCE BALLS. 
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ART AND THE CINEMA 


A CHANCE FOR THE BRITISH PRODUCER 


Mr. WELLS has occasion to remark in Joan and Peter that 
scientists are concerned with research and not with the result 
to the world of the inventions born of their researches. Inven- 
tions are in fact taken up by men who realise their commercial 
possibilities and explore them as far as they think practicable. 
This is often unfortunate for the invention, for, though it is 
unjust to say that the business man has no imagination or 
zesthetic sense, he has first and foremost to consider his balance- 
sheet, with which the use and development of any invention must 
be reconciled. Any other than its immediate profit-bearing 
function thus comes to be ignored and the invention itself loses 
the respect and consideration that is its due. 

The cinema as it affects the ordinary public is at present in 
this predicament. It is often said to be in its infancy. It is 
hardly so. It has, it is true, the undeveloped mind of a child, 
but it has also the strength and ingenuity (and incidentally the 
lusts) of a grown man. It could be forced to reveal all the 
wealth and mystery of visible life. Actually it is made only 
to peep through bedroom keyholes, to push for a place in the 
crowd round a street accident or to applaud the antics of a 
drunken tramp; and because the master it serves has not the 
wit to demand more than these humiliating services, it is neglected 
by artists and all men with creative minds as too obdurate or 
banal for their attention. 

What has happened ? 

The cinema is the direct lineal descendant of the circus. It 
was the travelling showman who first realised its possibilities. 
It was on his estimate of public taste that the first film dramas 
were devised. They were brisk, hearty and clean, as the circus 
turns had been before them. They were full of action and move- 
ment of all kinds; they gave us runaway horses, and cowboys 
chasing befeathered Indians and heroic Territorials rescuing 
enchantingly beautiful dairymaids from bad men who subse- 
quently turned out to be good at heart—or ‘became shot’ 
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And they gave us the ‘comics’ of the slapstick and the funny 
man. 

The result was that the world flocked to little tin sheds where 
it paid its penny and sat enthralled. It is true the light flickered 
so much that you were lucky if you came away with only a slight 
headache. It is true you were given only a bare board to sit 
on, so that your whole body ached as well. These things did 
not worry you. You knew better things were coming. 

Better things came, but only from the inventors. The films 
ceased to flicker, they ceased to show all dark objects as jet black 
and all light objects as deathly white. People no longer appeared 
as automatons, sawing the air like windmills to show they were 
saying something. They learnt to confine their movements to 
just those gestures that would suggest what they were supposed 
to be saying. They learnt to act. 

And then all the trouble began. 

For some reason, as soon as people talked of acting as an art 
that all the principal participants in a film should acquire their 
thoughts flew immediately to the stage. They forgot that the 
clown has to act, that the circus manager’s wife had to go through 
a severe training before she learnt how to back-somersault off a 
galloping horse, that the ring-master uses his whip and his voice 
solely to keep things moving. They forgot in their excitement 
that to keep things moving was the one and only fundamental 
necessity of this new department of the entertainment business. 
They were determined to ape the theatre, to feed their studios on 
indigestible stage conventions and their actors and actresses on 
material which would no doubt have given them excellent 
opportunities of bringing the house down if they could have 
spoken the lines the opening and shutting of their mouths sug- 
gested, but which gave them no possible chance against the 
searching scrutiny of the studio lamps, nor later of an audience 
which wanted action and things kept moving, and not the 
sensation of watching a play with their ears blocked by wireless 
receivers emitting sentimental and irrelevant airs. 

Meanwhile the Great War came, and the cinema had little 
chance of development in any country except America. The 
United States had by this time discovered that California was 
the finest natural film studio in the world. The country’s 
instinctive shrewdness suggested that here was an industry 
capable of almost illimitable expansion. Its eugenical fervour 
hinted that the cinema-hall was the best possible rival to the 
drink saloon.? 


1 ‘ Often when a moving-picture house is set up the saloon on the right hand 
or the left declares bankruptcy.’—Vachel Lindsay, The Art of the Motion Picture, 
1915. 
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The industry was established. Fortunes were made by the 
promoters and by the actors themselves. Each year the export 
of films increased and the percentage of home-grown to American 
films exhibited in Europe dwindled. When the war ended the 
banks gave the industry their support and helped very con- 
siderably to encourage American enterprise at the critical moment 
when Europe was once more trying to enter into competition. 
Thanks to this support and to the talent which has been lured ~ 
away from poverty-stricken European studios, America stands 
to-day pre-eminent in the field, and is likely to remain so until 
producers on this side of the Atlantic leave off merely under- 
studying her methods. 

There is so much more that positively demands to be done. 
For instance, the slow-motion camera has been in existence for 
some years now. Can it be said that producers realise what an 
instrument they have to their hands? Could anything be more 
admirably comic or more entirely suitable for projection on the 
screen than Mr. Wells’ brilliant essay in the fourth dimension, 
The New Accelerator? We refer to the cinema as the ‘ moving 
pictures.’ How often does it give us pictures that express motion ? 
The camera-man goes everywhere—he is in the air, on the racing- 
track, under the sea. He brings back photographs shot in all 
these spheres, and very dull photographs they are more often 
than not. Yet the cinema is capable of conveying the actual 
impressions a man may receive on these trips—the sensations of 
flight, of speed, of peril—and can see things as the racer and the 
pilot and the diver see them, and not merely as the spectator 
who happens to look at the sky or the track or the sea through a 
pair of field-glasses. 

It may be too much to expect pictures of this sort from the 
commercial film magnates of to-day. These prosperous showmen 
have the taste of the public to consider. This is ‘ the chief and 
abiding obstacle to improvement. . . . If the public in general 
calls for art it will get it.’ One may sympathise with the film 
producer. It may cost his firm well beyond 50,000/. to produce 
one single film, and if the film ‘flops’ the financial return is 
negligible. One may even be satisfied with his excuse that as he 
never pretended to be an artist he has a perfect right to give the 
public what it wants. Yet it remains a fact that only such film 
artists as Mr. Fairbanks and Mr. Chaplin know to any degree of 
accuracy what the public wants. The others, the presidents of 
producing companies big and small, have an idea of what it will 
‘ stand for,’ but do not know in the least what will win its way to 
its heart or mind. As for concentrating solely on giving the 


2 Robert Nichols, The Future of the Cinema (The Times, August (1925). 
(Quoted as the general verdict of Hollywood.) 
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public what it wants, one has only to read the memoirs of any 
theatre manager or study the Bankruptcy Court ‘reports to see 
whither that policy almost inevitably leads. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the American 
film industry is enjoying the greatest prosperity. This does not 
imply that cinema-goers are completely satisfied with the type of 
entertainment it offers them ; but it does give the producers some 
justification for adopting a conservative attitude and refusing to 
tolerate any extension of the scope of the cinema at the expense 
of the photo-play. If, then, we want originality in film pro- 
duction we must expect it from other quarters. 

Already something has been done. In The Last Laugh, which 
was shown in this country last winter, Herr Murnau, a young 
German director, gave us the finest character sketch that has 
ever been presented on the screen. He showed us not merely 
what the character did and looked like, but what he saw and felt. 
The character is a hotel commissionaire, and the film is concerned 
with his inevitable decline and fall when deprived by age of his 
job and the respect of his neighbours and himself. As it proceeds 
we pass through the simple fabric of the plot to the thoughts and 
visions that possess the commissionaire’s own mind. He dreams, 
and through all the scenes of his dream turn dimly but insistently 
the revolving doors, the hub of his working hours. He reads 
the notice of his dismissal, and we see, not his face, but the 
letter, and its effect upon him is conveyed, as facial expression 
could never convey it, by the trembling of the paper and the 
sudden stabbing distinctness of the message as its meaning strikes 
his mind. 

What this film achieves, what is wanted in all films, is an escape 
from the bondage of words, from all literary associations. This has 
been said often enough already, but even to-day the film is far too 
common in which caption calls to caption across a void of gaping 
mouths and faces sniggering at some joke that demands a verbal 
explanation. And such blunders are not always the director’s 
fault. A director may give us a film of exquisite sensibility, 
a film entirely made up of visual quips, a film in which the heart 
is asked to grieve over nothing but what the eye has a chance of 
seeing. That same director may then be impelled by his contract 
to create some film out of, let us say, the latest fashionable novel— 
a work that may depend for its effect wholly on the personality 
or verbal dexterity of the author. He may make a success of it, 
but he would make a far greater success of a film of his own 
devising. Herr Lubitsch’s version of Lady Windermere’s Fan 
may keep to the plot, but it is not Wilde, and as a screen story 
has no intrinsic significance. Thus the author is unfairly repre- 
sented to people who may take no other opportunity of judging 
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him, and the audience is dissatisfied that it has not been given 
better entertainment. 

The whole adaptation business is as unfair to author and 
audience alike as it would be if the management of a theatre 
substituted a recitation of certain sensational passages from 
Holinshed for a widely advertised performance of Shakespeare. 
Producers fall into the habit of it because of the publicity value 
of the book or play adapted, and because few of them ever aim 
for anything higher than the realistic representation of the 
incidents of a literary story. In the main they study life rather 
than the means at their disposal to suggest life. Local colour is 
plentiful, and it is easier for the director, if he wants scenes of, 
say, slum life, to go to the slums and take the scenes there or to 
construct in his studio an exact replica of some actual slum street 
than to use his brains and build up a set as it would be built up 
by an expert stage-craftsman, to give just enough colour and 
atmosphere to the scene. 

There are films in which this latter method has been adopted. 
In Rascolnikov and in The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari Herr Robert 
Wiene, the director, uses throughout a series of artificial sets, 
painted and constructed in an exaggeration of reality, to emphasise 
in the former film the squalor and gloom, in the latter the weird- 
ness and morbid fantasy, that surround the characters. There 
can be no doubt that in such films as these this style of setting is 
far more effective than any naturalistic style could be, just as in 
Robin Hood the architectural sets used by Mr. Douglas Fairbanks 
are far more appropriate to this happy-go-lucky romance than 
would have been any attempt to provide an accurate imitation of 
the contemporary Gothic. 

Although, then, the laws that should govern film production 
are quite distinct from the laws that govern play production, the 
film producer can make good use of the experience of the stage in 
his search for film settings. Here the circus can be of little help 
to him. The bourgeois theatre of bedroom plays and the fourth- 
wall-missing theory can be of little help to him. But among 
stage craftsmen as opposed to stage carpenters and decorators 
there are several whose work definitely clamours to be used in the 
development of the cinema. Take for instance one of Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s designs for King Lear. Picture it on the screen—immense 
billowy clouds, beating shafts of hail, and three tiny struggling 
puppets of men—and compare it with anything the screen has yet 
given us. Producers may plead that they are busy giving the 
public what it wants, but if the cinema is ever to be regarded 
seriously as an art there should be among them a steadily in- 
creasing number who will make their directors consider the screen 
as Mr. Craig considers his stage and every artist his canvas—as a 
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space to be filled with light and ‘shade and, above all, movement 
in exact balance. 

If the cinema is an art, if it provides a means of giving ex- 
pression to things that would otherwise exist only as mental 
visions or incommunicable thoughts, it must have its own laws ; 
but before seeing what these are it is necessary to consider its 
versatility. 

The cinema is an instrument for the diffusion of ideas and 
impressions just as is the wireless. The scientific lecturer uses 
it to point out some physical reaction, or by means of artificially 
constructed cartoons some atomic or astronomical theory. The 
schoolmaster uses it to show why Euclid needs a certain piece of 
construction for the proof of one of his theorems; the coach, 
with the aid of the slow-motion camera, the defects in a crew’s 
style ; and the botanist, with the aid of the swift-motion camera, 
the effect of sunlight on plants. And in future the zoologist will 
have the travel film, taken largely with a telephoto lens, to 
supplement his own experiences and his observations in Regent’s 
Park, while the political student will consult the topical budgets 
of to-day for the omissions of our historians and biographers. 

But in all these things the cinema is a mechanical convenience, 
not an art. It is merely helping out already existing arts or 
sciences. But the cinema of the entertainment world, the 
cinema that has a biank square of screen to fill with any series of 
images that will amuse or edify the public, has more than this to 
do—has, in fact, a definite art of its own to offer us. 

It is the function of this art to give us something that is worth 
looking at and cannot be perceived in any other way. It need 
not tell a tale, any more than an Academy picture need tell a tale. 
That it does so now almost exclusively is due to the overwhelming 
grip that the public taste fallacy has upon the minds of film 
producers. 

The film without a material meaning, the ‘ abstract ’ film, has 
been attempted by certain producers, seldom yet with much 
success. The best that has so far been accomplished is a series of 
films by Herr Ruttmann, a lithographer of Munich. These are 
no easier to describe than is a Cubist painting, being in fact the 
principles of Cubism applied to the representation of movement. 
Thus, as in a Cubist painting colour and form are disintegrated 
and rearranged for the purposes of design, so in Herr Ruttmann’s 
films colour (or tone), form and design are subordinated to move- 
ment—-set in motion as words are set to music. 

So far, except in the ballet, with which the cinema has much 
in common, art has only been able to suggest the beauty of 
movement by depicting objects in motion. The Ruttmann films 
ave movement, and it is the sensation of movement that is domi- 
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nant in them, and the design subsidiary. Here, then, we have 
something that belongs exclusively to the cinema; without its 
aid these ‘ pictures’ could never have been constructed, nor the 
effect they afford even so much as suggested. 

There are also films that are abstract in the sense that a 
futurist picture is abstract, giving, that is, patches of scenes and 
images so arranged as to suggest the confusion of impressions in 
the artist’s mind at one particular moment. The main objection 
to films of this sort is that they attach only a secondary im- 
portance to movement. They succeed only so far as they make 
movement their main ingredient. Thus in a film of Paris im- 
pressions recently exhibited by the London Film Society the 
spectators were mildly interested in the play of light on a revolving 
crystal, but only actively excited to applause when the producer 
put them in the front of a train and sent them whirling round the 
roofs of the city, and later in the bows of a Seine steamer and let 
them fly under bridges and through the river traffic with the 
speed and relentlessness of an arrow. In a similar film one of the 
principal ingredients is the picture of a girl rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards on a swing—a sight interesting enough, 
maybe, in its right context in a film with a plot, but of no intrinsic 
esthetic value, as its exhibition showed. 

Why is this ? 

The cinema, in so far as it is an art, has to deal only with 
those movements which can be felt as music is felt. The art of 
the cinema is the art of conveying sensation by means of visual * 
movement. At present all that is conveyed by ninety-nine films 
out of a hundred is a series of emotional situations, It may be 
that a certain proportion of the public delight in these and 
demand nothing more; but that is no reason why the cinema 
should neglect its true esthetic function. 

When film directors pay due attention to this, as they must 
sooner or later, we shall see at last the world as it is, the world in 
which we live and move and too seldom use our eyes. We shall 
have, for instance, a representation of a village fair, and it will be 
seen by us not as a series of picture postcard views but as it might 
be through the eyes of a single visitor to it. We should in fact 
be put by the camera in his position. We should see his curiosity 
as he looks from stall to stall and at each passer-by. We 
should go on the swings with him, and the whole fair would turn 
about our heads ; and on the roundabout, and we should feel his 
giddiness. And for a climax there would be the giant racer. 

Films of this kind will represent an escape from the conven- 
tional manner of production as great as that of the Impressionists 
from the academic traditions of their day or of Tchekov from the 
pasteboard realism of the contemporary theatre. They will have 
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the same result. They will give us actuality in the place of 
artificiality. They will bring a blast of fresh air into an atmo- 
sphere that badly needs it, and they will meet at first with suspicion 
and ridicule from those in authority. 

To get over this difficulty it should be possible to set up a 
number of independent cinemas to do for films the pioneering 
work that for plays is done regularly at Hampstead, Kew and 
Barnes, and to a certain extent by the Sunday societies. The 
Film Society has done valuable work during the past year in this 
way and also in the reviving of films of previous years for purposes 
of comparison ; but something more is needed than its annual 
series of eight performances can afford. There is no reason why 
the cinemas should not acknowledge, in just the same way as the 
theatres do, that tastes differ ; and no reason why some cinemas, 
at any rate, should not provide entertainment for the many—one 
might almost say the multitude—who prefer Lord’s to the Law 
Courts, and such sensations as the thrills of motor racing or the 
glories of flight to the dreary reiteration of mock heroics and the 
sublimation of scandals dreamed of in suburban back bedrooms. 

But these independent cinemas must have their regular supply 
of films if they are to be worthy of their name ; and herein lies the 
opportunity for the British producer. 


Following the education of our ordinary person [says Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet] we find, I should say, that the recent movements in pictorial 
art have at least included phases which have enabled him to see the world 
with a larger and more penetrating imagination. Whatever endows him 
with a new gift of sight, he must suppose, I think, to be a gain.* 


And if film directors in England can create films to enlarge the 
imagination and enrich the sight of the cinema-goer they will be 
doing something far more than merely putting forward an original 
brand of goods to compete with the familiar wares of America. 
It will certainly get them the ‘ reciprocity ’ they want, but it will 
do much more than that. It will inspire audiences in this country 
and in all the countries to which the cinema has penetrated with 
respect for their enterprise and understanding and with a sincere 
interest in all their achievements. 

R. E. C. Swann. 


3% Three Lectures in ZEsthetic. 
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AT ST. BENOIT-SUR-LOIRE 


IT was a surprise to me at Orleans to know that I was near the 
site of the famous Abbey of Fleury. I had come on pilgrimage 
indeed to Fleury without knowing whither I was going, for there 
is no Fleury on the map: it is lost in the glory of the relics that 
it treasures, and is simply the village of St. Benoit. 

St. Benoit is about three miles from St. Aignan-St. Benoit, 
a tiny station about an hour from Orleans on the railway that 
runs to Gien, that picturesque riverside town famous for its 
fatencerie, and its beautiful chateau, eighty-six steps up from the 
level. This railway may be described without offence as lazy ; 
it dallies quietly by village after village through the flat agri- 
cultural country of the Loire valley, rich everywhere with associa- 
tions of the saints and kings of the days in which France came to 
the birth. 

At St. Aignan a diminutive omnibus awaits the train, and the 
pilgrim is ensconced with one or two countryfolk in a square box- 
like compartment and soon deposited at St. Benoit. It is a 
typical French village with a wandering street passing through 
a market-green, and if it is market-day the stalls are set up 
beneath the trees, and the villagers stand chaffering round the 
stalls, the women in sombre black dresses, buying their house- 
hold necessaries for the week, as they have done perhaps since 
the stones of the abbey were laid one upon another. On one 
side is the hospice, a remnant of the practical religion of the 
old days of the monks, and here and there amid the house-fronts 
are traces of Gothic mouldings, and stonework purloined long ago 
from the great buildings that once stretched southward to the 
broad and sluggish river. 

The vast mass of the abbey church lies behind, and a few 
steps bring the pilgrim to the village school and presbytery on its 
northern side; in April a mass of lilac on the grey wall gives a 
glorious glow of colour as you pass. But the magnificent portal 
tower—who can describe it, with its sixteen pillars faced by 
columns, so heavy and yet so graceful, their capitals carved with 
such luxuriant wealth of symbol and figure and leaf and flower ? 
These great pillars and their fine vaulting form three colonnades 
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up to the great west door, and are the base of the tower, which 
now has but one story above, a fine chamber once the abbot’s 
chapel, whose Nevers stone has a peculiar rosy glow when the 
sun sets in the west. Its builder, Gauzlin, elected abbot in 1004, 
was of royal blood, and wished the abbey, already of vast feudal 
importance, to have a tower that should dominate the neighbour- 
hood. ‘I wish,’ he is reported to have said, ‘ to raise at the west 
of the monastery a tower fit to be a model for all France.’ He 
built it in four stories, and so it remained till the time of Francis I., 
who punished the monks for resisting his appointment of the first 
abbot in commendam by removing the two upper stories of their 
grand tower. One of the richly-carved capitals bears the in- 
scription ‘ Umbertus me fecit’ : whether Umbert was the architect 
of the tower or only the carver of the pillars is unknown: the 
subjects are indeed most varied, and give many glimpses into the 
working of the eleventh-century mind. On one pillar are the 
miseries of humanity—a blind man asking alms; a cripple; a 
beggar. On another sits the Lord in Judgment, robed and 
girdled, His right hand on the apostle’s head, amid the seven 
lamps and the seven stars ; the artist does not attempt to portray 
the sword proceeding from His mouth, but writes simply ‘ Gladium 
exi de ore Domini.’ All the imagery of the Apocalypse is faith- 
fully given on others—the persecutors of the Church, the four 
horsemen, the souls beneath the altar, the stars falling from 
heaven, the men hiding in caves, heaven, and hell with its tenants 
grinding their teeth. On others the guardian angel takes a child 
for its care; St. Martin, whose relics were brought here in the 
Norman invasions, cuts his mantle to clothe the beggar ; the Holy 
Family journey to Egypt ; the Virgin and Elizabeth embrace ; and 
Jesus sits in the Temple among the doctors: vine-leaves and 
grapes, lions, and doves sipping from a vase, acanthus and palms 
adorn some of them in extraordinary variety. 

On each side of the west door are written the names of the kings 
and saints, popes, bishops, scholars and warriors who visited 
Fleury in its grandeur. It is indeed a noble list; from the 
seventh century onward all came to the shrine of St. Benedict. 
Our own St. Oswald, for instance, in the middle of the tenth 
century was sent here to learn the spirit of the Benedictine rule 
and returned to re-establish monasticism, and, as Orderic Vitalis 
says, ‘ he was placed at the head of all the English monasteries.’ 
Here they stood at this great door or at an earlier one; monks 
and abbot waited to do them honour as they crossed the threshold, 
and far away beneath the grouped pillars of the apse amid the 
dim radiance of silver lamps was the treasure that St. Benoit 
guarded, the sacred bones of him who moulded and fixed in 
lasting form, venerable even in the eleventh century, the fluid 
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flood of the enthusiasm of Western monasticism, the relics of 
Benedict of Nursia, that have lain for 1500 years in their jewelled 
chasse at the far east-end, the climax of the adoration of the 
pilgrim. Even to-day, when monasticism is but a ghost of itself, 
we come to its founder’s shrine with reverent expectation, and a 
sense of moving amid a great unseen spiritual concourse of our 
forerunners ; the translation of his relics from Monte Cassino to 
the banks of the Loire was never questioned from the eighth 
century onwards. It seems no place for critical inquiry, and we 
yield ourselves to what for all these centuries has been a spiritual 
fact. The fame of Fleury and all that Fleury stood for, the 
decayed magnificence of the vast church, and the whole spirit of 
the place may for the moment authenticate the story on which 
its glory rested. 

That story is that in the seventh century the Lombards 
wrecked the Abbey of Monte Cassino, where the body of St. 
Benedict had rested since his death, that the monks had fled with 
the precious relics, and that Mommolus, Abbot of Fleury, was 
stirred by a vision to send the monk Aigulf to bring them to the 
safe haven by the Loire. Aigulf returned in 666 with his sacred 
burden, and with him monks from Le Mans with the body of 
St. Scholastica. The story is told in the fifteenth-century carving 
in the tympanum of the beautiful north door, which is now closed. 
To the right of the bas-relief is the opening of the tomb; the 
sepulchral stone has just been raised, and rests on the herbage that 
has overgrown the stones of the abandoned monastery. A monk 
takes the bones from the tomb and places them in a basket held 
by another ; others stand reverently beside them. The centre 
panel represents the miracle by which it was made certain which 
were the bones of St. Benedict, and which those of his saintly 
sister, claimed by Aigulf’s companions. The two skeletons were 
there ; but which was which? It was settled in this way. Two 
children had just died at Villeneuve, a boy and a girl. They 
carried the two skeletons to the children’s bodies, in turn praying 
that the relics of St. Benedict might give life to the boy and those 
of St. Scholastica to the girl. Both children returned to life, the 
one at the touch of the larger bones, the other at the touch of the 
smaller, and, all doubt being now driven away, St. Mommolus 
and St. Aigulf take the body of St. Benedict on their shoulders 
and bear it with psalms and swinging censers to the abbey. The 
procession is shown in the right-hand panel. This beautiful 
bas-relief is surmounted by a Christ in glory with the four 
evangelists. mares i 

The acquisition of so sacred a treasure made the fortune of 
Fleury. From an insignificant religious house it became a great 
spiritual and intellectual centre. In the ninth century Theo- 
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dulphus, Bishop of Orleans, the friend of Charlemagne, chose 
Fleury and its monastery to be the site of a great school for young 
nobles, which attracted, it is said, as many as 5000 students. 
Thus at St. Benoit spiritual fervour mated with intellectual 
energy: the stream of pilgrims mingled with the stream of 
scholars. But abbey and school had hard times during the long 
period of the Norman invasions. Monasteries like St. Benoit and 
St. Martin of Tours were dangerously placed on the banks of the 
Loire. Both were twice utterly wrecked, but both took good 
care of their chief treasures, the relics of St. Benedict and St. 
Martin. Like the body of our Cuthbert, they had to wander far. 
But a new era of prosperity awaited them when the troubles were 
over, as the glorious church begun by Abbot Gauzlin’s stupendous 
tower, to be completed during the next two centuries, abundantly 
shows. 

The church alone remains of all the magnificence of Fleury. 
Its schools were shattered, and its famous library dispersed in the 
sixteenth century by its abbot in commendam, Odet de Coligny, a 
Protestant like his brother the Admiral, and at the Revolution 
the stones of cloister and refectory, library and dormitory were 
sold and carted away to a contractor’s yard at Orleans. Not a 
wall is left, only grass-grown ditches on the southern side, and a 
few poor buildings on the river bank. 

But the stupendous church remains, and may be any day 
almost all your own, except during the great feast in July, when 
Benedictine fathers gather to do honour to their founder. The 
vicar, a Benedictine, who serves now as representative of abbot, 
prior, monk and chanter of the long-vanished abbey, kind and 
courteous but somewhat forlorn in the long vistas of those eternal 
aisles, will accompany you. The nave stretches before you in 
seven bays; it was built after the choir and was dedicated in 
1218. In the aisle on the left is the beautiful north door, now 
walled up. In the last bay are Cardinal Richelieu’s choir-stalls, 
surmounted on either side by most realistic carvings of the Seven 
Deadly Sins, with a very graceful Annunciation on the side of the 
southern stall. Beyond the nave is the crossing and wide tran- 
septs, and beyond that the architectural choir, sanctuary, ambu- 
latory and chapels, all built before the nave in the most graceful 
style of the eleventh century, their luxuriant ornament being 
confined to the capitals of their many pillars. The space before the 
high altar, which stands in an apse raised on many steps, is paved 
with mosaic-work of marble, porphyry and jasper, probably 
antique, given by Cardinal Duprat in the sixteenth century. One 
naturally asks why this architectural choir is empty of its stalls, 
why they have been moved down to the nave, and why the level 
of the paving has been greatly altered, so that the graceful pillars 
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on either side are shortened and deformed. The answer to these 
questions is very interesting, and throws considerable light on the 
development of Catholic sentiment and doctrine. For in the 
original monastic church the choir where the many monastic 
offices were said was certainly the architectural choir, some feet 
below the level of the apse, which was faced by a wall in which 
there were windows, through which the pious pilgrim could gaze 
into the crypt where were enshrined the relics of St. Benedict in 
their golden and jewelled casket. The wall of the apse supported 
a little chapel with its altar, not the high altar of the abbey, but 
one sacred to the saint resting below ; the culminating glory of 
the vast church was thus not the altar, but the relics of the saint, 
enshrined amid the glory of carven pillars, arched vaults, and 
holy chapels. But where was the high altar in the church of the 
eleventh century ? And what was its form? Some remnants of 
this ancient altar are preserved in the Chapel of St. Mommolus, 
part of the pre-tenth century church or monastery, and it is clear 
that it was an oblong stone table, very different from the long 
altars set up against the eastern walls of cathedrals a century later. 
Moreover, it is certain that in this church, the raison d’éire of 
which was to glorify a great saint, the high altar was not the 
culminating eastward glory on which the eye rested, but it stood, 
so to say, in the centre of the church at the crossing, westward of 
the monastic choir, so that the monks said their daily offices 
between it and the relics of the saint. It is plain, too, that the 
priest officiated at the high altar looking west according to the 
primitive custom. It was in later days that significant changes 
were made ; the stalls were brought down to the first bay of the 
nave, the high altar was removed, and a new high altar erected in 
the apse, a series of steps hiding the wall by which pilgrims could 
look into the crypt was built, altering the levels and hiding the 
bases of the pillars, and access to the relics afforded to pilgrims 
by a staircase on either side down into the crypt, as is common 
in the Confessio of churches in which the bodies of the saints are 
venerated. Is not the story of the development of Catholic 
sentiment written here in stone? At first the high altar stood in 
the midst, and the priest celebrated mass with his face to the people, 
while the monastic choir lay behind him in front of the sacred 
relics, or rather of the low wall through which the eyes of the 
pilgrims peered to get a glimpse of their protecting casket. This 
was before the definite pronouncement of the Church on Trans- 
substantiation, the eve of the age of Berengarius. But thought 
changed, and architecture had to be changed with it—nay, 
deformed and spoiled. The central service of the Catholic 
Church, the divine drama must occupy the supreme place; the 
apse, the church’s culminating glory, must house the high altar, 
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and the eucharistic mystery gain, if that were possible, in sug- 
gestive solemnity, through being performed in close proximity to 
the sacred relics. And so this later church staged its drama of 
redemption amid incense clouds and thronging acolytes as far as 
possible from the distant worshippers, far even from the monks 
in their stalls, at an altar no longer central and table-like, but 
raised on many steps above the spot where the relics lay. At the 
same time access to the tomb seemed more impressive to the 
pilgrim, led down to the crypt by the staircase dimly lit, and 
thronged by worshippers at the time of great solemnities. 

Thus outwardly the vast church took the aspect of any great 
cathedral of its time—the high altar became, as elsewhere, the 
final and culminating point of reverence ; the pillared apse and 
ambulatory, the group of chapels, the remnants of yet earlier 
building, and the presence of the saint’s body beneath the altar, 
hidden yet realised to be there, added to the numinous glory of 
all that surrounded the sacred rite. 

In the seventeenth century ecclesiastical fashion, still less well 
advised, erected a great classical reredos behind the altar, veiling 
the grace of the grouped columns of the apse and the glimpse of 
the chapels beyond. This offence, wonderful to relate, has been 
swept away. Sold for 2050 francs in three lots, and bought by a 
neighbouring householder for his private chapel, part of it was 
bought back after the war, and is now installed in the south 
transept as a war memorial—a delightful illustration of the thrifty 
spirit of our neighbours. 

The capitals of the pillars in the choir and sanctuary, though 
many of them were restored and their figures obliterated in the 
fourteenth century, are most interesting and boldly cut. The 
eye may range from the earthly Paradise in which Adam and Eve 
wander amid trees interlaced with vines, plucking the fruit as 
they pass, to the carven story of St. Benedict, St. Maur, and St. 
Placidus. Indeed, one may suggest that the general idea of the 
carvings is to represent the state lost by ‘ man’s disobedience and 
the fruit of that forbidden tree,’ restored again in the saintly life 
of the founder of Western monachism. On one capital is carved 
in three scenes-the sin of Adam. On one hand the good God 
introduces his children into the garden ; in the centre the serpent 
offers the apple from his capacious jaws fringed with cruel teeth ; 
and on the left the good God, his eyes cast down as if pondering 
the way of redemption, holding a lock of Adam’s long hair in one 
hand with a closed book in the other, leads them beyond the 
borders of the earthly Paradise, while the serpent sardonically 
grins above: the amount of facial expressions in these rude 
carvings is extraordinary. On other capitals are the sacrifice of 
Abraham, the Visitation, Jesus in the Temple, Peter walking on 
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the water, and a Christ crowned and in royal robe reigning from 
the Tree. So Old and New Testament, Creation and Redemption, 
prepare the way for portrayals of the glory of St. Benedict. Here 
he sends St. Maur with the Book of his Rule and the Abbot’s 
Cross on his mission to Gaul; here he miraculously mends the 
broken mortar which one of his followers, his nurse indeed, had 
borrowed to bruise the corn in for his food ; here St. Maur saves 
St. Placidus, the youthful disciple who had fallen into a rushing 
stream ; and here the saint raises a dead child to life, which a poor 
peasant had laid in humble faith at the Gate of Monte Cassino ; 
the limbs of the child tremble, with returning life, and he gives 
him back to his father; here the proud King Totila kneels in 
reverence at his feet, just about to be raised from his knees by 
the saint’s reassuring hand. 

So perhaps the eleventh-century artist would teach, or teaches 
maybe better than he knew, that power, beneficence, and the 
royal simplicity of obedient human nature, lost in the Fall, won 
back by Christ, bloom and blossom in the life of a saintliness, 
whose deeds and words seem superhuman to the natural eye and 
mind. At the shrine of the great saint the whole course of man’s 
fitful story is made to lead up to him and his miracles, the crown 
of what humanity restored in Christ can become. Such too, no 
doubt, was the spirit, felt if not expressed, of the more spiritually 
minded of the pilgrims, led more by reverent awe than by the 
desire of the healing of their bodily infirmities, who peered through 
the loopholes in the eastern wall, or descended by the staircase to 
the mysterious crypt. This veneration of the bodies of the saintly, 
that seems so strange a feature of the life of the Middle Ages to 
the rational mind of to-day, and which cannot even be said to 
hold the place it did in the devotional life of the Catholic Church, 
was to the vulgar connected with miraculous healing, but to the 
mystic it was the revelation of the Divine in the human. Even 
in the Middle Ages the sentiment of the pilgrimage waxed and 
waned with the sense of the greatness of the personality of the 
saint, and the number of miracles wrought waxed and waned with 
it. In the tenth century, for instance, there was a marked 
diminution of the miracles of healing at the shrine of St. Martin 
at Tours. The fact is attested by a curious and naive story 4 of a 
vision vouchsafed by the saint to Hervé, the rebuilder of the 
basilica at Tours. The purport of this vision was that the saint, 
in consequence of the decay of piety in the world, and notably in 
the cloister, was now more supremely concerned with the saving 
of men’s souls than of their bodies : the power of his intercession 
must now be exercised for the increase of holiness rather than for 
the cure of the diseased pilgrims ; in fact, St. Martin had not the 


1 La Collégiale de Saint-Martin de Tours.—E. R. Vaucelle, p. 161. 
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time to use in this less important ministry. In the next century 
the decline of pilgrims consequent on the saint’s acknowledged 
lack of interest in the healing of bodily infirmity was made good 
to the monastery by the acquisition of the relics of saints, more 
open to the old appeal of disease, and the pilgrimages resumed 
their popularity and financial success. What ebb and flow 
there was in the popularity of St. Benedict we do not know; 
certainly it must have been at its height when this majestic 
shrine was built. But the monastery, becoming a great centre of 
intellectual life, famous through the world for its schools, and 
thronged with students, acquired other sources of income than 
that which flowed from the pilgrims, though no doubt the two 
interests reacted on each other. The stream of students and the 
stream of pilgrims flowed side by side, and both were to the 
glory of the premier Benedictine abbey, which sheltered the 
relics of St. Benedict himself. f 

One small remnant of the earlier monastery, probably of 
the seventh century, remains in the so-called Chapel of St. 
Mommolus. It leads out of the crypt on the south side, and is 
a small vaulted hall, supported by two rugged central pillars, 
the capitals adorned with a rude design. Two masked windows 
on the north side prove that it was anterior to the present 
sanctuary. It is now a kind of museum, containing capitals 
that have been taken down, the remains of the original altar, and 
the massive wooden chest, in which the bones of the saint were 
enclosed from the time of the Revolution until their removal to 
the beautiful new chasse in 1881. The altar has been put together 
from fragments ; it was a rectangular cube, each face adorned 
with niches for the figure of a saint, and has the appearance of 
the Christian tombs of the early centuries at Arles or elsewhere. 

The interest of the chapel is that it was here when Aigulf 
carried his sacred treasure to the spot where it has rested so 
many centuries. 

The repose of the mortal body of St. Benedict, if it indeed lie 
here, has not always been as peaceful as the calm of his great 
church suggests. Many of his bones have been given to other 
churches ; it is but a remnant, according to the proces verbal of 
July 9, 1881, that rests in the present golden chasse, illuminated 
with figures of saints and armorial bearings. In peace for awhile 
here, then through the period of the Norman invasions, his 
monastery twice destroyed, he was carried hither and thither 
for safety; then after these upheavals he was shrined in the 
eleventh century in this glorious crypt to be for a long period the 
source of healing to the pilgrim and the centre of the life of 
the learning of Fleury. Doomed to meet in the wars of the 
Reformation, since Coligny’s brother had the property of the 
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abbey in his grasp, a tide of greed and spoliation, which left 
it with the schools associated with his memory crippled for ever, 
and their great library dispersed, he rested here until the Revolu- 
tion swept away everything at St. Benoit but the noble church 
to the contractor’s carts—hallowed stones for common uses ! 
Through the years he has slept on, type of religion in this 


' transitory world, the same in spirit whether held in honour or 


buffeted by the unruly passions of men. Amid a France whose 
attitude to religion is so puzzling he sleeps still, venerated but 
little visited: his casket, of the most exquisite craftsmanship 
of our time, attended by one Benedictine father, the parochus 
of the village, reverently set where it was laid 1200 years ago, is 
no longer the goal of thousands of pilgrim feet seeking health 
from the touch of his holiness ; it is no more the vivid inspiration 
of a great company of his order and their scholars in the cloisters 
that once were joined to the church ; the flame of his pure and 
distant light has paled before the warmer and more sensuous 
attraction of Lourdes, or the national spirit aroused by the name 
of St. Joan. The learning of a Fleury is no longer fed at the 
tombs of the saints. But yet to eyes that look back, and minds 
that try to sum up the values of the ages and to trace faithfully 
the sources of their best inspiration, this fair crypt with its 
pathetic treasure-chest speaks eloquently. He who lies here 
worked miracles in men, and the something in men which 
responded to his touch exists still if in other forms, and the arm 
of Him in whose keeping Benedict was as a little child is not 
shortened, though His accents in our ears sound not in the same 
tones. 
W. J. FERRAR. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SAILING SHIP 


To a student of the evolution of ships the existing relics of the 
ancient world present many more or less accurate drawings of 
ships and some models of ships made for special purposes, and 
possibly distorted so as to serve those purposes the better, but 
from the perishable nature of their wooden structure, actual 
vessels can only be preserved through the ages by such a con- 
catenation of favourable circumstances as must always render 
them the greatest rarities. 

From the ancient world, there exist in the Cairo Museum two 
boats made during the XIIth Dynasty, about B.c. 2000, for use 
in sacred processions, while at Abu Sir near Sakkara there is a 
large model of a sacred boat in brick. Several resting places for 
such boats, hollowed out of the rock and preserving much of 
the external form of the vessel, have also been found, and there 
are of course a very large number of small models of Nile boats, 
most of them also dating from the XIIth Dynasty, many of them 
of very beautiful workmanship, but nearly all distorted and 
exaggerated in their underwater body, in order that they may 
stand conveniently on a flat surface. 

Of these early relics the two full-size sacred boats alone show 
with any detail the method of construction employed. They are 
built of a number of small pieces of wood set together end to end 
and edge to edge so as to form a wooden skin, the pieces con- 
nected by double wedges of hard wood in dice-box form, and 
they are built entirely without keel, stem, sternpost or any 
internal framing. So remote is the construction of these vessels 
from the framed ship of the great age of sail, and so completely 
has this method of building disappeared from the modern world 
save over part of the Upper Nile and on the Ganges, that it would 
be unnecessary to say more of it here were it not that a con- 
sideration of the drawings of Egyptian ships enables us to inter- 
pret more accurately those of medizval vessels. In spite of all 
the doubt which has been cast on the details of the ships of the 
Egyptians, as depicted in tombs and temples, and the criticisms 
which have been levelled at their seaworthiness, it has been 
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found that the proportions of the actual boats preserved are 
exactly those of the dug-out canoes still used by the natives of 
Accra on the West Coast of Africa, a type of vessel particularly 
noted for its qualities as a good surf-boat. 

The explanation of the unreal appearance of the ships on 
Egyptian frescoes lies in the fact that the artists always showed 
their vessels exactly broadside-on, and that it is most difficult to 
realise that a vessel whose length was generally about twelve times 
her depth amidships was not necessarily extremely long in propor- 
tion to her breadth ; for in modern craft the breadth is seldom 
more than double the depth, and if there is more than one deck 
it is very much less. In the existing sacred boats the breadth 
amidships reaches one quarter of the extreme length, and if, 
therefore, we interpret the drawings of other vessels in these 
terms and also raise the artist’s water-line through about one 
third of the freeboard shown, we obtain a picture of a practic- 
able and seaworthy boat. This tendency of the more primitive 
artists to depress the water-line is exemplified by nearly every 
small boy when he draws his boat as she stands on the floor before 
him, and afterwards is naturally unwilling to hide more of his 
treasure below his water-line than need be. The same characteris- 
tic of an abnormally low water-line is even more strongly marked 
in the many medizval seals which show ships, and it persisted in 
England until the end of the Tudor period; consequently the 
apparent want of seaworthiness in almost any medieval ship as 
depicted by contemporary artists or sculptors may be removed 
if only the observer will give himself the trouble of raising by a 
few feet the water-line shown. 

In Northern Europe we are fortunate in possessing the actual 
remains of three large vessels in a reasonable state of preservation, 
the earliest one dating from about 300 A.D. and of Danish origin, 
found in a marsh or bog at Nydam near Kiel, another in a burial 
tumulus at Gokstad near Oslo, and the third at Oseberg near 
the same place, the last two being both of the ninth century A.D. 

These three ships are all so nearly complete as to show in full 
detail the methods by which they were built. They are all about 
80 feet long and are constructed with a long keel to which are 
attached a curved stem forward and an almost exactly similar 
curved sternpost aft. Resting on the top of the keel are a 
series of curved transverse timbers or ribs, and laid longi- 
tudinally outside these timbers is the outside planking, each 
strake partially overlapping that below it in the fashion now 
known as clincher-built. The earlier vessel, which was propelled 
entirely by oars, has a beam of only 10°5 feet as compared with 
the 16°5 feet beam of the two others, and the planking in her case 
is cut out so as to leave a number of lugs projecting on the inside 
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and pierced with holes, rather as is seen in some modern roofing 
tiles. Lashings were passed through these lugs, and the planks 
were by this means connected to the frames. In the Viking ships 
the upper planking is fixed by iron pins, but, except for these 
differences, the three vessels are similar in all essentials. They are 
fine both fore and aft, with considerable sheer, and of almost 
exactly similar shape at both ends, while amidships they are full 
in form. 

It was in just such large undecked boats that the voyages 
described in the Saga of Eric the Red were made, from Norway 
to Iceland, thence to Greenland, and later south to the American 
‘ Vineland,’ while for more than two centuries similar ships of 
the Danes spread terror through the coasts of Scotland and of 
England and penetrated even the estuaries of Ireland. The 
type has survived almost unchanged in Northern Norway 
and North-Western Russia, while their small descendants of 
Northern Scotland and the Faroe Islands still display very 
definite signs of their Norse ancestry and from thence have 
become so well established in the whaling industry that all 
double-ended boats are ordinarily spoken of as whaler-built. 

For propulsion the Norse ships relied mainly on oars, worked 
by their large crews of sixty or more men, but they carried one 
mast amidships, on which a square sail could be set athwartship 
when the wind was favourable. The same square sail is still used 
in the more remote parts of Norway, but in other lands it has 
given way to one or more lug sails, set fore and aft in the boat, 
which enable some progress to be made against a contrary wind. 

An item of particular interest in all three of these ancient 
vessels is the rudder, which was not hung from the sternpost as 
it is in modern craft, but was supported on the quarter, the 
starboard or steerboard quarter, in such a way that it could be 
rotated about its axis by means of a short handle or tiller which 
projected into the vessel, an arrangement which shows consider- 
able affinities both to the steering paddles of the ancient Egyp- 
tians and to the quarter-rudders still used on the Ganges and the 
Irrawaddy. 

After the period of these earlier Norse and Danish ships, little 
or nothing is known of the vessels of Northern Europe until the 
date of the Bayeux tapestry which depicts William the Con- 
queror’s invasion of England, but the ships there shown are so 
nearly identical to those of their northern ancestors as to make it 
evident that the Normans’ 200 years residence in France had in 
no way altered their methods of shipbuilding. 

The contemporary evidence for the details of the ships of the 
Middle Ages consists very largely of seals, which in the case of 
important ports commonly bore a ship under sail. In ship-con- 
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struction, if we allow for the limitations of space under which 
the engravers worked, there was little change for nearly two 
centuries, save that the vessels became considerably shorter. 
Oars, as a chief means of propulsion, were no longer shown, but 
fore-castles and after-castles were added at the two ends of 
the ship, first as temporary erections to provide commanding 
positions for men-at-arms, but later as permanent parts of 
the ship’s structure. The rudder continued as a paddle fixed 
to the quarter, and it is not until the thirteenth century that 
the seal of Ipswich shows a rudder permanently fixed to the 
sternpost. This marks an innovation of considerable importance, 
as until that date all northern vessels were effectively double- 
ended, and little differentiation had been made between bow and 
stern. With a fixed rudder on the sternpost, however, the 
possibility of interchangeability disappeared and the way was 
open to the great differences in structure between bow and stern 
which are so typical of the ships of the Tudor and Stuart periods. 
Through several centuries little change was made in the rigging, 
the single mast and large square sail remaining essentially un- 
altered, and it was not until nearly the middle of the fifteenth 
century that we begin to find evidence of the addition of two 
smaller masts, one spreading a square sail and stepped forward 
very near the stem, so as to prevent the ship from turning into 
the wind when the wind was, abeam, and the other aft in the 
stern with a sail which facilitated steering. 

About the same time as the additional masts appeared, 
examples occur of a bowsprit which served to set up the stay 
of the mainmast—or more usefully that of the new foremast— 
while later, near the end of the century, this spar was utilised 
to set an additional square sail, low down near the water, but 
able to assist that of the foremast in keeping the vessel’s head 
off the wind. 

In view of the fact that the bowsprit or ‘ artemon,’ carrying 
a square sail and serving the above-mentioned purpose, was 
employed by the Romans in one-masted vessels—although in 
common with the rest of their comparatively advanced methods 
of rigging it entirely disappeared with the fall of their empire— 
it is curious that in the development of the sailing ship amongst 
northern nations the use of a square sail on the bowsprit, in a 
position so advantageous for exerting a turning movement on the 
vessel and for keeping her off the wind, did not appear sooner. 

Although a number of illustrations exist in which early three- 
masted ships are shown with square sails on their mizzen, 
it is at least doubtful whether these sails were really the square 
or ‘cross’ sails shown, for as long as the lateen sail was in its 
infancy in Northern Europe many artists, as for example the 
Vor, C—No, 594 R 
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painter of the famous Departure of Henry VIII. from Dover, were 
unable to distinguish between the old square sails on main and 
fore and the comparatively new lateen sail on the mizzen. In 
the picture quoted, the spar or outlicker which projects from the 
stern of every vessel would have been quite useless with the 
square sail which the artist shows, although most necessary to 
extend the sheet of a lateen mizzen. 

The triangular, or nearly triangular, lateen sail, with its long 
yard nearly fore and aft of the ship, is first known in the Mediter- 
ranean during the ninth century, although it is most probable 
that it was introduced by the Arabs in the tide of their conquests 
of 200 years earlier. As a primary sail it spread west and 
north as far as the Bay of Biscay, but further north it was 
only employed as a convenient mizzen steering sail. Curiously 
enough, the word ‘ mizzen’ is itself from the Arabic ‘ mizén,’ a 
balance or adjustment, so the term may well have come west 
with the sail, but unfortunately, to the destruction of all con- 
sistency, the French ‘ misaine’ means the foremast. 

To return to the vessel’s hull. As soon as a rudder hung per- 
manently from the sternpost became the accepted practice 
much differentiation began to take place in the stern, the upper 
part of which was extended aft, usually in square form, so as to 
increase the accommodation available for the master and for the 
more important passengers. At the same time the after end 
became more and more bluff, until by the end of the fifteenth 
century the semi-circular ‘ square tuck,’ extending well below the 
water-line, was generally adopted and gave the lower part of the 
stern that truncated appearance which is commonly seen in draw- 
ings of the sixteenth century. This form of construction, which 
persisted in large English vessels until about the Restoration and 
in other European countries for many years later, is still to be 
seen in a great number of the smaller British boats and in Thames 
sailing barges. Concurrently with this development near the 
water-line the upper decks were allowed to project still further 
beyond the sternpost, and in large vessels, such as the Harry 
Grace a Dieu of 1514, we find a succession of three ‘ counters,’ 
each projecting further aft than the deck below it. Such an 
arrangement of three decks at the stern, superimposed above the 
upper structural deck with the object of providing commanding 
positions for the men-at-arms, although it produced vessels of 
most terrifying appearance, very greatly diminished their sea- 
worthiness. The after erections were to some extent balanced 
by a double-decked fore-castle, but the waist of these craft 
remained so low that it had to be protected, by means of nettings 
and gratings, from the assaults of the fighting-men, placed on 
the lofty upper works of the enemy ships. 
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A most important innovation, introduced by Henry VIII., 
was the piercing of the sides of the hull for the accommodation 
of heavy ordnance, such as could only be carried low down in 
the ship. A number of small cannons had previously been 
mounted on the upper works, but it was not until this period 
that the actual structure of the hull was in any way modified in 
order to improve the fighting capacity of the ship. 

During the reign of Elizabeth very considerable improvements 
were made in the design of English warships, their length was 
increased in proportion to their beam and their bows became 
less bluff, while towards the end of the Tudor period the height 
of the stern and forecastle was reduced to more reasonable limits. 
As a result, when the test of battle came, the fleet under Lord 
Howard of Effingham was able to out-sail and to out-manceuvre 
the ships of the Great Armada, all of the older and more cumber- 
some type; but it must always be remembered that the deter- 
mining factor in the English victory was that our ships employed 
heavy ordnance, carried low in the ships, while the enemy relied 
mainly on the fire of their men-at-arms and of lighter guns, 
mounted on the upper works. Great as were the improvements 
in body form, an unfortunate misinterpretation has tended to 
exaggerate both its magnitude and its suddenness. It is true, 
as is often stated, that the earlier Elizabethan ships had a ‘ length’ 
which was only twice their beam ; but ‘ length ’ then meant only 
the length of the keel, without allowing for the overhang either of 
the sternpost or of the stem. As these overhangs together 
totalled at least as much as the beam of the ship, the length, as 
we know the term, measured from stem to sternpost, amounted 
to about three times the beam, and this ratio remained by no 
means uncommon for small vessels right up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, although for larger ships the improvement 
which Hawkins initiated continued slowly and gradually for 
nearly a century. 

In this connexion, it should be remembered that it is only 
from the latter days of Queen Elizabeth that we have in England 
any exact dimensions or accurate pictorial representations of 
contemporary ships. The State Papers of that reign contain 
full numerical details of the individual Royal ships of 1602, 
while a manuscript collected by Samuel Pepys, and still preserved 
in his library at Cambridge, shows a number of shipwrights’ 
draughts of ships of this period. Another manuscript in the 
same collection provides the exact dimensions of the masts and 
spars of all our men-of-war of 1600. 

In the matter of masts, the latter part of the fifteenth century 
showed a gradual increase in size of the foremast and its accom- 
panying sails, for after the introduction of the spritsail on the 
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bowsprit the foremast was able, more and more, to supplement 
the mainmast as a means of propulsion and to leave to the 
spritsail the duty of keeping the vessel’s head off the wind. 

In the larger ships from the reign of Henry VII. onwards the 
lateen mizzen was assisted by the addition of a still smaller mast 
and lateen sail, called the bonaventure mizzen, placed right aft 
on the counter, and this four-masted rig remained usual for the 
largest ships until the second quarter of the sixteenth century, 
when the mizzenmast became considerably larger and received 
the addition of a topmast carrying a square topsail. 

The best known example of the rigging of this period is 
Payne’s famous print of the Sovereign of the Seas of 1637, which 
also shows the further addition of a vertical topmast and small 
square sail, called the spritsail topsail, at the end of the bowsprit. 

To continue on the subject of sails, from the time of the 
Sovereign of the Seas down to the period of the famous clipper 
ships of the middle of the nineteenth century, the development 
has been all in small steps and in small details, each designed to 
obtain some comparatively small increase in mechanical efficiency. 
The manuscript rigging plans of Sir Anthony Deane of 1670 show 
vessels which, in all essentials of spars and sails, are extra- 
ordinarily similar to the ships which fought at Trafalgar, although 
there are, of course, certain definite differences which strike 
the eye. 

By far the most important change during this period was the 
gradual introduction of jibs and staysails into the larger ships. 
The jib, a triangular sail spread forward between the foremast 
and the bowsprit, or rather its continuation the jib-boom, served 
to reinforce the action of the spritsail and spritsail topsail in 
keeping the vessel’s head off the wind. This sail proved so useful 
that by about 1730 it had caused the disappearance of the trouble- 
some spritsail topmast, which, from the impossibility of adequately 
staying it, must always have been most difficult to keep in place ; 
and although the square spritsails were retained until the early 
part of the nineteenth century, their use as head sails disappeared, 
and they served only as running sails in fair and light breezes. 

Even before the employment of the jib, triangular staysails 
had been spread on some of the stays, between the masts, and 
these, serving as they did to assist the vessel when beating against 
the wind, became so popular that before 1800 every ship had as 
complete a set of fore and aft staysails as she had of square ‘ cross ’ 
sails. 

After a life of some 300 years in northern ships it was found 
about 1750 that the triangular fore end of the lateen mizzen sail 
served little useful purpose, and in consequence this portion was 
cut away, and, although the whole of the large lateen yard was 
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retained in big ships for many years, sail was only spread on 
the after end as far as the mast, and the fore end became 
vestigial. 

In small ships a gaff, or short spar with jaws partially 
embracing the mast, had been introduced to spread the mizzen 
sail, and by 1770 this method was also employed in the larger 
ships, where the useless fore end of the lateen yard interfered 
with the spreading of a mizzen staysail. Soon afterwards the gaff 
was lengthened, the mizzen sail was increased in size and its foot 
spread by a boom, thus converting it into the large ‘ spanker’ 
or the ‘ driver,’ so useful as a steering sail to the clipper ships. 

From the moment of its introduction in the fifteenth century, 
the ship-rig with its three masts represented so great an improve- 
ment in sailing and manceuvring power over its predecessor, 
whose one mast and a square sail gave her no ability to utilise 
any wind that was not well aft, as to become almost universal 
among all the nations of the seaboard of Western Europe for all 
but the very smallest coasting vessels. Improvements however 
in one- and two-masted vessels began, after about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, to restrict the ship-rig more and more to 
the large vessels, with the result that it is now sometimes difficult 
to remember that up to that period practically all ocean-going 
vessels, even down to small merchantmen of 150 tons, were ship- 
rigged. 

It is true that the smaller and earlier of these merchantmen, 
after the fashion of the Navy in the previous century, did not 
carry the square topsail on their mizzen, which in the latter 
days of sail formed the hall-mark of a ship; but ships they were 
both in name and by descent, and it was not until after the 
introduction of steamers that the term ‘barque’ was applied 
to those small ships which, in order to economise in their crews, 
had discarded or had not been fitted with a square mizzen 
topsail. 

To return to the subject of ship-design, from the restoration 
of the monarchy we are on sure grounds for, from that date, 
contemporary dockyard models of the more important ships 
have been preserved, in increasing numbers as their period 
approaches our own, while from 1700 onwards the plans of nearly 
all the men-of-war built may be found at the Admiralty. Details 
of merchantmen, however, and particularly of small merchant- 
men, are a more difficult matter, as up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century hardly any contemporary models seem to 
have been made, nor are any plans known to have been preserved. 

After the reign of Charles II. change in the matters of ship- 
design and construction, as in rigging, was slow and confined 
mainly to small details, for the reason that our naval architects 
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of that period had arrived at an extremely satisfactory result, 
which as long as wind remained the motive power could only 
be improved in minor matters. 

The beautiful, but excessive, carving and gilding of the later 
Stuart ships was reduced under the Georges and was again 
reduced at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; the sterns 
were gradually lowered, and the facilities for communication 
between quarter-deck and forecastle were progressively improved, 
until by about 1840 the two were joined into one continuous 
flush deck ; but essentially the hull of a man-of-war of Nelson’s 
time differed much less from that of one of the opponents of De 
Ruyter than do our recently launched post-war Dreadnoughts 
from their predecessors of before the war. 

Towards the end of the French wars however a marked 
change was made in hull form by discarding the old square 
beakhead bulkhead and carrying the stem and its forward 
planking right up to the level of the forecastle deck, while in 1827 
the form of the square stern was eased off into an ellipse in order 
to facilitate the placing of guns so as to fire on the quarter, where 
previously there had been a ‘ blind spot.’ Other minor improve- 
ments followed, but between 1850 and 1860 first steam and then 
iron attained the ascendancy in the Navy, and the old wooden 
sailing warship, instead of further development, became gradually 
only a relic of the past. 

Amongst merchantmen, sailing ships have owed their longer 
history to the relatively high coal consumption of the earlier 
steamers, while for many years a place remained to them in the 
longer oceanic routes and for the transport of those types of 
cargo for which speed was not essential. 

Until the beginning of the sixteenth century warships as 
such did not exist in England, and all large vessels were constructed 
for the double purpose of carrying merchandise and of fighting 
the enemy when occasion demanded. It was only the intro- 
duction of heavy ordnance by Henry VIII. that caused the 
differentiation between the man-of-war with her sides pierced 
as near the water-line as possible, in order that she might carry 
her great guns with safety, and the merchantman with her 
smaller number of lighter guns arranged at a greater height, so 
as to interfere as little as possible with the stowage of cargo, but 
quite sufficiently armed to put up a stout fight against pirates or 
privateers. 

Right up to the general introduction of steam into the Navy, 
the larger merchant ships differed little from their warlike con- 
temporaries, beside which they were frequently called on to 
fight, save that they carried a considerably lighter armament 
and were rather less strongly constructed. But the introduction 
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of steam, increasing as it did that desire for speed which its 
early limitations made it unable to supply throughout long 
voyages, proved a great stimulus to improvements in both the 
body-form and the rigging of sailing merchantmen, and from 
about 1850 much competition existed, particularly between lines 
plying to the Far East, in the matter of speedy voyages. 

So much however has been written during the last few years 
about the rise of the famous sailing clippers, and their rapid 
decline after the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, that it is 
unnecessary to elaborate their history here. Suffice it to say 
that since the Great War, large sailing ships have become so 
scarce as to be objects of almost antiquarian interest, and that 
just as they fell before the steam engine, so at the present moment 
our small sailing craft are rapidly disappearing, driven off the 
seas by the advancing internal combustion motor. 


G. S. Larrp CLOwEs. 
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EMILY BRONTE’S POEMS 


These important textual corrections and unpublished verses are here 
printed for the first time by kind permission of Mr. Clement 
Shorter, owner of the Bronté copyrights. 


TuE Bronté family of peculiar geniuses were dominated in life by 
Charlotte, and though she was ready to do justice to Emily’s 
talents, the reputation of the stronger character overshadowed 
that of her more aloof sister for many years. It is not so now. 
Interest in the elusive personality and the writings of Emily Jane 
Bronté grows with the rolling years. There is now an inclination 
to rank Wuthering Heights as the greatest of the Bronté novels, 
but whatever the variance of opinion on that score, there is no 
doubt about this—that of the three Bronté sisters Emily was 
the Poet. 

Twenty-one of Emily’s poems were published in 1846 in that 
once obscure but now famous volume Poems by Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell. In the one-volume edition of Wuthering Heights 
and Agnes Grey, edited by ‘ Currer Bell’ and published in 1850, 
Charlotte included in a selection from Emily’s literary remains 
another batch of eighteen poems. The next important aug- 
mentation was made in a limited edition of 110 copies of Poems 
by Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company, of New York, in 1902. A further big addition of 
previously unpublished poems gave distinctive value to the 
edition of Emily’s poems, edited by Mr. Clement Shorter and 
published by Hodder & Stoughton in 1910. Then in 1923 
appeared The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronté, also edited 
by Mr. Shorter. This, the most authoritative of al] editions, 
contains all that had previously appeared, even in privately 
printed issues, and it is enhanced by numerous corrections and 
improved readings, with informative notes by Mr. C. W. Hatfield. 
In the preface Mr. Hatfield says : 

More than two hundred words have been amended, and it is believed 
that we have now as accurate a transcript of the words written by Emily 
Bronté as it is possible to obtain. 


Those familiar with the literary history of the Brontés will 
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remember how in the autumn of 1845 Charlotte accidentally 
found a manuscript volume of poems in the handwriting of her 
secretive sister Emily. ‘It took hours,’ Charlotte tells us, ‘ to 
reconcile her to the discovery I had made, and days to persuade 
her that such poems merited publication.’ 

The present location of this notable manuscript volume was 
unknown to Bronté authorities until I had the good fortune, 
while on quite a different quest, to meet it among a big collection 
of Bronté manuscripts and relics in the Honresfeld library of 
A. J. Law, Esq., formerly M.P. for Rochdale. The manuscript 
consists of twenty-nine pages, 7 inches by 4} inches, written by 
Emily Jane Bronté in a rather minute hand which towards the 
end—evidently when she feared the paper would not suffice— 
becomes definitely microscopic. I have had the pleasure and 
privilege, thanks to the special facilities accorded to me by the 
owner, of making a searching examination of the identical volume 
in Emily’s handwriting discovered by Charlotte. The outcome 
of its rediscovery is somewhat astonishing. 

This treasure volume contains thirty-one poems dated 1838 
to 1846. Of these, fifteen were first printed in the 1846 volume 
of verse, eight were given to the world in the 1850 edition of 
Wuthering Heights, and eight made their first appearance in 
print as recently as 1902 in the New York edition of poems by 
the Bronté sisters. Comparison of the manuscript with ‘the 
printed text reveals many differences and discrepancies. It is 
not without interest to scan those which occur in the poems first 
published in 1846, though the variations furnished by the manu- 
script cannot be offered as corrections, because it must be assumed 
that Emily had the opportunity of revising the printer’s proofs 
and was responsible for the comparatively unimportant altera- 
tions. 

The reliability of Charlotte Bronté as sponsor for and editor 
of the poems by Emily which were included in the 1850 volume 
has never been queried, and the fidelity and authenticity of the 
text of the poems has not been even remotely suspected. How- 
beit, the Honresfeld manuscript compels a complete revision of 
accepted ideas, in view of the direct evidence it affords that 
Charlotte was unquestionably infected with that most annoying 
of editorial diseases, ‘ altermania.’ 

Emily’s own manuscript proves that the text of her poems as 
printed by Charlotte in 1850 is an amazing cento of genuine and 
spurious. Numerous textual corrections of it are essential, and the 
next edition of Emily Bronté’s poems should have the distinction 
not only of purging several of the poems of unauthorised inter- 
polations and recording the true text, but withal the further 
honour of printing two pieces for the first time in full by the 
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insertion of stanzas which Charlotte entirely omitted. Later 
editors, never suspecting the authenticity of the text, and not 
having access to the original manuscript, accepted and reprinted 
Charlotte’s ‘ Selection ’ of Emily’s poems practically en bloc. 

The eight poems printed by Charlotte in 1850 as the work 
of Emily naturally invite special scrutiny. The Honresfeld 
manuscript is the sole authority for them, and it is undoubtedly 
the volume utilised by Charlotte. Indeed, no other manuscript 
of any one of these eight poems is known. The differences 
between Emily’s written lines and Charlotte’s printed version 
must be accounted the work of the editor, and the author of 
Jane Eyre cannot be freed from the onus of tampering with her 
sister’s poems and vitiating the text by a tinkering process of 
alteration, addition and suppression, of which no hint was given 
in presenting the poems to the public. Some might argue that 
several of the changes are improvements, and that Charlotte 
Bronté was entitled to amend and recast as she pleased poems 
written by a sister who was no longer alive to see how they looked 
in print, and to make the revision which printed lines so often 
seem to render imperative. 

The plain truth is that Charlotte was much inferior to Emily 
as a poet, and in most cases her alterations are the very reverse 
of improvements. However, even if it could be established 
that every change was a change for the better, literary people 
would still be justified in resenting such editorial meddling with 
and muddling of the text of the poems of a departed poet, and 
none the less though that poet was a beloved sister. 

Mrs. Gaskell says: ‘ It was thought desirable about this time 
to republish Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey, the works of the 
two sisters, and Charlotte undertook the task of editing them.’ 
In a letter to Ellen Nussey, Charlotte mentions that at this period 
she was ‘closely engaged revising, transcribing,’ etc. Possibly 
this very ‘ revising ’ is to blame for the unreliability of Charlotte’s 
versions of Emily’s poems, and may account for the mangling of 
this first stanza of a particularly interesting piece dated in the 
manuscript ‘ December 4th, 1838’ : 


A little while, a little while, 

The noisy crowd are barred away ; 
And I can sing and I can smile 

A little while I’ve holyday ! 


Though the lines are not to be found so printed in any edition, 
that is how Emily began her well-known poem descriptive of her 
experience as a schoolteacher. Evidently Charlotte did not 
approve of the terse allusion to the boisterous scholars, so she 
pencilled an alteration above the second line of the manuscript, 
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and in accordance with that interpolation printed the verse 
thus : 
A little while, a little while, 
The weary task is put away, 
And I can sing, and I can smile, 
Alike, while I have holiday. 


The fourth line has no pencilled changes, and that unfortunate 
word ‘ Alike ’ may be a misreading, though the correct word is as 
clearly written as the recurring ‘ little’ in the first line, and it is 
probable that Charlotte substituted the word she printed simply 
to avoid a third use of ‘little’ in the one stanza. She took 
similar liberties with the second verse, which as Emily wrote it 
should read : 


Where wilt thou go my harassed heart ? 
Full many a land invites thee now ; 
And places near, and far apart, 

Have rest for thee, my weary brow. 


Again Charlotte’s pencil is in evidence, and she printed the stanza 
with her own alterations incorporated in this fashion : 


Where wilt thou go my harassed heart— 
What thought, what scene invites thee now ? 
What spot, or near or far apart, 
Has rest for thee, my weary brow ? 


Numerous other corrections of the accepted text of this poem 
are made imperative by comparison of the printed version with 
the only known copy in the handwriting of Emily Jane Bronté. 
Only two of the stanzas were published by Charlotte as Emily 
wrote them. She gave us ‘ sheep ’ instead of Emily’s ‘ deer,’ and 
misled many authorities into thinking that the poem referred to 
Emily’s school life in Brussels by printing 


Still—-as I mused—the naked room, 
The alien firelight died away ; 


instead of the authentic version— 


Yes, as I mused, the naked room, 
The flickering firelight died away. 


Emily’s references to Miss Patchett’s school at Law Hill were 
altogether too strong for Charlotte, and the penultimate stanza 
had to be toned down. Emily wrote: 


Could I have lingered but an hour, 

It well had paid a week of toil, 

But Truth has banished Fancy’s power : 
I hear my dungeon bars recoil. 


Instead of that strong fourth line Charlotte’s interpolating pencil 
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made an alteration which emerged in this emasculated printed 
version : 
Restraint and heavy task recoil. 


It is impossible to tabulate the many other amendments 
required in the text of this interesting poem, but they are all 
available for the next new edition of Emily’s verse. The most 
astonishing fact culled from the original manuscript of the piece 
is that in printing it Charlotte entirely omitted a beautiful stanza 
which should come between the fifth and sixth printed verses. 
It has never before been printed and reads : 


Shall I go there ? or shall I seek 
Another clime, another sky, 

Where tongues familiar, music speak 
In accents dear t’ memory ? 


The first poem in the Honresfeld manuscript volume is Loud 
without the Wind was Roaring, dated November 11, 1838. It has 
no pencilled alterations, but comparison with the printed version 
shows that most of the verses have been tinkered by the 
‘improving ’ hand of the poetical censor of the Bronté family. 
Charlotte ‘sighed’ where Emily ‘grieved,’ preferred ‘ which’ to 
Emily’s ‘ that,’ converted ‘ slopes’ into ‘heights,’ turned ‘scarlet ’ 
into ‘ vermeil,’ and did violence to the text even to the extent 
of entirely rewriting the third line of the sixth stanza and the 
fourth line of the fifteenth. As an example of Charlotte’s baneful 
ideas of editing take the fifth stanza, which she printed as 
follows : 

Awaken, o’er all my dear moorland, 
West-wind, in thy glory and pride ! 

O! call me from valley and lowland 
To walk by the hill-torrent’s side ! 


This is what Emily wrote : 


Awaken on all my dear moorlands 
The wind in its glory and pride ! 

O call me from valleys and highlands 
To walk by the hill-river’s side ! 


Many Bronté lovers consider The Blue Bell one of Emily’s 
finest poems. It is one of the eight printed by Charlotte from 
the Honresfeld manuscript, where it is dated December 18, 1838. 
This piece also has suffered from misreadings and unpardonable 
alterations, but it is even more astonishing to discover that in 
printing the poem Charlotte Bronté completely omitted four 
consecutive stanzas. Later editors, with implicit faith in Char- 
lotte, and lacking manuscript authority, naturally repeated the 
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blunders and perpetuated the omission. Here is The Blue Bell 
printed correctly and in full for the first time. Italics indicate 
the corrections and a perpendicular line the hitherto unpublished 
verses. 


The blue bell is the sweetest flower 
That waves in summer air : 

Its blossoms have the mightiest power 
To soothe my spirit’s care. 


There is a spell in purple heath 
Too wildly, sadly dear ; 

The violet has a fragrant breath, 
But fragrance will not cheer. 


The trees are bare, the sun is cold, 

And seldom, seldom seen ; 

The heavens have lost their zone of gold 
And earth its robe of green. 


And ice upon the glancing stream 
Has cast its sombre shade, 

And distant hills and valleys seem 
In frozen mist arrayed. 


The blue bell cannot charm me now, 
The heath has lost its bloom ; 
The violets in the glen below, 
They yield no sweet perfume. 


But though I mourn the heather-bell, 
’Tis better far, away ; 

I know how fast my tears would swell 
To see it smile to-day. 


And that wood flower that hides so shy 
Beneath the mossy stone, 

Its balmy scent and dewy eye, 

’Tis not for them I moan. 


It is the slight and stately stem, 
The blossoms silvery blue, 

The buds hid like a sapphire gem 
In sheathes of emerald hue. 


’Tis these that breathe upon my heart 
A calm and softening spell, 

That if it makes the tear-drop start 
Has power to soothe as well. 


For these I weep—so long divided— 
Through winter’s dreary day, 

In longing weep—but most when guided 
On withered banks to stray. 
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If chilly then the light should fall 


Adown the dreary sky, . 
And gild the dank and darkened wall 
With transient brilliancy, 


How do I yearn, how do I pine 

For the time of flowers to come, 
And turn me from that fading shine 
To mourn the fields of home. 


The word ‘ heather-bell’ in the sixth stanza is not easy to 
decipher, and no doubt it puzzled Charlotte Bronté, who got 
nicely over the difficulty by printing ‘ sweet Bluebell.’ The only 
pencilled interpolation occurs in the first line of the penultimate 
stanza, where Charlotte has lightly drawn her editor’s pencil 
through all but the last word and written ‘ Yet oh when chill the 
sunbeams’ above Emily’s line. With the further alteration of 
‘And’ for ‘ Yet’ the line was so printed. The fourth word in 
the final stanza has always been printed ‘ weep,’ and one can 
readily forgive Charlotte for so misreading it, as the word in the 
manuscript suffers from complications and looks very like ‘ weep’ 
owing to the fact that Emily first wrote ‘ long,’ and then, finding 
a better word, converted it into ‘ yearn.’ 

Charlotte Bronté describes the pieces dealt with up to this 
point as ‘ three little poems of my sister Emily’s, written in her 
sixteenth year.’ Mr. Hatfield in his note thereon (Complete 
Poems, 1923, p. 37), written without knowledge of these dated 
manuscripts, shrewdly suggests the probability that Charlotte 
was mistaken, and that the poems were written at a much later 
date. Close examination of the manuscript proves that he was 
right, and reveals the reason for Charlotte’s error. As a rule 
Emily’s figuring of the dates at the head of the poems is in- 
differently done, and the last figure of the year given for the 
composition of A Little While looks at first sight quite like a ‘ 3.’ 
Indeed, it is not unlike the undoubted ‘ 3 ’ which precedes it, but 
closer scrutiny and more minute comparison of all the figures 
proves that the correct date is ‘ 1838,’ which is also the date—in 
very clear figures—of the other two poems. Charlotte has 
misread an ‘ 8 ’ that looks like a ‘ 3,’ and those who have wrestled 
most with the handwriting of the Brontés will blame her least. 
Manifestly, then, this school poem was written while Emily, then 
in her twenty-first year, was a teacher at Miss Patchett’s educa- 
tional establishment, where the date indicates she remained, not, 
as Mrs. Gaskell says, for six months, but for a year and a half. 

The poem which begins ‘ Shall Earth no more inspire thee,’ 
has suffered less from editorial interference than some of the 
others. It has no pencilled alterations. Nevertheless, Charlotte 
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did not print it exactly as in the original, and one of her deviations 
is worth noting. Emily wrote: 


Few hearts to mortal given, 
On earth so wildly pine, 

Yet none would ask a Heaven 
More like the earth than thine. 


This was too strong for Charlotte, who toned it down by 
printing ‘ few ’ instead of ‘none.’ A keen student of the Brontés 
—a great admirer of Emily’s verse—commenting on these altera- 
tions, says: ‘In many cases the original is certainly the better 
version, and in every case it is more revealing of Emily’s per- 
sonality. Charlotte seems in some cases to have tried deliberately 
to take away the marked individuality of a line, as though she 
felt that her sister showed too much of her altogether unusual 
view of life.’ 

The next poem, Jn Summer’s Mellow Midnight, is printed with 
but one error until we come to the last two stanzas, which vary 
considerably from the true text of the manuscript. As written 
by Emily they should read : 


Have we not been from childhood friends ? 
Have I not loved thee long ? 

As long as thou hast loved the night 
Whose silence wakes my song. 


And when my heart is laid at rest 
Beneath the church-yard stone, 

I shall have time enough to mourn 
And thou to be alone. 


As printed by Charlotte this is how they were rendered : 


Were we not friends from childhood ? 
Have I not loved thee long ? 

As long as thou, the solemn night, 
Whose silence wakes my song ? 


And when my heart is resting 
Beneath the church-aisle stone, 
I shall have time for mourning 
And thou for being alone. 


One of the changes made by Charlotte’s pencil in the final stanza 
is specially significant. I am indebted to Mr. Douglas Charles- 
worth, the Yorkshire dialect poet, for the apposite suggestion 
that here we have additional proof that the alterations were made 
by Charlotte, who evidently altered the second line to make it 
true, for Emily was then laid at rest, not in the church-yard, but 
beneath the aisle of Haworth Church. 

The sixth of the poems first published in 1850 requires con- 
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siderable correction to make it agree with the Honresfeld manu- 
script, from which it parts company in several places, and notably 
in the opening stanza, which as written by Emily should read : 


Aye there itis! It wakes to-night 
Sweet thoughts that will not die, 
And feeling’s fires flash all as bright 
As in the years gone by. 


In the manuscript this piece is entirely free from the marks of 
the interpolating pencil, but the printed version shows that it did 
not escape Charlotte Bronté’s tinkering treatment. She printed 
the first stanza thus with three lines entirely rewritten : 

Ay—there it is! it wakes tonight 
Deep feelings I thought dead ; 

Strong in the blast—quick gathering light— 
The heart's flame kindles red. 


Charlotte took the ‘ kindling ’ from Emily’s second stanza, which 
should have opened : 


And I can tell by thine altered cheek, 
And by thy kindled gaze, 


instead of as printed— 


Now I can tell by thine altered cheek, 
And by thine eyes’ full gaze. 


The fourth stanza in the manuscript closes with the lines : 


The essence of the Tempest’s roaring 
And of the Tempest’s fall. 


Charlotte printed ‘ thunder ’ for ‘ essence ’ and changed the next 
line to 
The whisper of its fall. 


In regard to this poem still another count can be added to the 
indictment of Charlotte Bronté as guardian of the orphan children 
of Emily’s muse. The last printed verse— 


Nature’s deep being, thine shall hold, 
Her spirit all thy spirit fold, 
Her breath absorb thy sighs. 
Mortal! though soon life’s tale is told ; 
Who once lives, never dies !— 


is not in the manuscript, and I strongly suspect it to be a moral 
tag of Charlotte’s own composition. 

In only one instance did Charlotte Bronté print the lines 
written by Emily in this illuminating holograph volume with 
absolute faithfulness to the author’s text. The printed version 
of Love is like the Wild Rose Briar agrees with the manuscript 
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verbatim et literatim. This is the poem which was set to music 
and published in 1879 as a song by Charlotte Bronté. 

Emily Bronté’s famous Last Lines, beginning ‘ No coward 
soul is mine,’ which Mr. Clement Shorter describes as ‘ a poem of 
supreme worth, a poem that will take its place as one of the 
very best in all literature written by a woman,’ is the final piece 
in the Honresfeld manuscript, where it is dated ‘Jan 2d, 1846.’ 
Charlotte included it in her ‘Selection’ of Emily’s poems printed 
in 1850, but in no edition is it to be found exactly as Emily 
penned it in the only known manuscript of the lines. Here is 
the famous poem correctly printed for the first time : 


Septet ares 


Bem 24 1846 


Me cowseA Soul is Usa 
No Swtwthe ie ew wi Weevlkt Stovwm -Hronbb.s teehee 
Z sen Werwems Qiovice EWlne : 
’ 
Awd Fale Shimer eq mot reeind ne Fee Fie 


O Hed wit wy Ceiree 

Altaiqury ors fortes a pPrie 

hits, Wee tee nd tort vat P, 

As £-Uvdy ing Kite wove Tene i. anu 


Vain een HHe Hrousawhk cuceds 
Tht mew mews revere, Mvvtivrbly valu 
VV ewtastess a5 Wit A weeds . 


Ov iAtse vom aud we bouedius Wolu 
‘ 


i 
To workin Aout tun guc 
Hetaing seo fost by My ietivity 
SeO Suvety weheucdA Oo; 


Thee. sterAtrst week of Som movtetity 


Wi wihs -cerbwnleg lou 

Thy Septult awlenstes ctimmsl your 

PevvsAuw awk broods abevr, 

Chivmges, Sustains, Alssoters, evcsbes aud yvuus 


Theuqgu Ere. sud moan wee qoven 


Awa Sues eA Heeivewses e4354A Teo sari ba 
RmA Drow weet UH stem 

Every Evsietemne would cuscst ie Chokers, WLU 
Tree ‘3s vot nue tor Pew, 


New atom wert Wis wigu 
ms ‘ ; © €evlA eeus Sd 
Srem Wow avt Bring avd Boat * a ee 


And we brr® Woe avd omy Mevew we Acstreyide 
—s— 


No coward soul is mine, 

No trembler in the world’s storm-troubled sphere : 
I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And Faith shines equal, arming me from Fear. 


O God within my breast, 
Almighty, ever-present Deity ! 
Life, that in me hast rest, 
As I—Undying Life, have power in thee : 
Vor. C—No. 594 s 





Vain are the thousand creeds 

That move men’s hearts, unutterably vain, 
Worthless as withered weeds 

Or idlest froth amid the boundless main, 


To waken doubt in one 

Holding so fast by thy infinity, 

So surely anchored on 

The steadfast rock of Immortality. 


With wide-embracing love 

Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 

Pervades and broods above, 

Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates and rears. 


Though Earth and moon were gone 
And suns and universes ceased to be, 
And Thou wert left alone, 

Every Existence would exist in thee. 





There is not room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void, 
Since Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 


In the third line of the second stanza Charlotte altered ‘ hast ’ 
to ‘ has,’ which was a trifle compared with the liberty she took in 
printing ‘man’ instead of ‘moon’ in the penultimate verse—a 
blunder which was repeated in every edition till Mr. C. W. Hatfield 
corrected it in The Complete Poems of 1923. As the words are 
very clearly written in the manuscript, we can only conclude that, 
as in the other instances, Charlotte had no scruples about tamper- 
ing with the text of the poem. 

The most vital blunder—affecting the sense, and even more 
so the limpid flow and beauty of the last stanza—must be attri- 
buted to Charlotte Bronté’s blameless but unfortunate misreading 
of a word peculiarly constructed and difficult to decipher—the 
initial word in the penultimate line. Emily first wrote ‘ F o r,’ 
then, thinking of a better word, she wrote an ‘S’ on the top of 
the ‘ F,’ converted the microscopic ‘ 0’ into an ‘i’ by equipping 
it with a dot, superimposed an ‘n’ on the ‘r,’ and inserted the 
letters ‘ ce’ in the ample space at the end of the word. ‘ Since’ 
is undoubtedly the correct reading, as careful examination of the 
facsimile of the original manuscript shown on the preceding page 
will prove. Charlotte Bronté was evidently baffled with the word, 
and glossed over the difficulty by printing ‘ Thou—Thou art 
Being and Breath ’—an erroneous version perpetuated in every 
subsequent printing of the poem. 
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POEMS FIRST PRINTED IN AMERICA. 


Over three score of Emily Bronté’s poems made their first 
appearance in the volume of verses by the Bronté sisters which 
was privately printed in 1902 by Dodd, Mead & Company, of New 
York. The manuscripts of most of these new pieces are in the 
great Bonnell Bronté Collection of Philadelphia. Mr. Clement 
Shorter reprinted the additional poems in the volume published 
by Hodder & Stoughton in 1910. In an Introductory Essay Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll wrote : 


After the death of Emily Bronté, seventeen poems were published by 
Charlotte Bronté. These are ali derived from a manuscript transcribed in 
February 1844 by Emily Bronté, and written in microscopic characters. 
Four were left unprinted by Charlotte Bronté, and are now published. 


The manuscript noted is the one now in Honresfeld library, 
and my close acquaintance with the precious volume enables 
me to point out several errors in Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s 
Introduction. 

(1) Eighteen of Emily’s poems were printed by Charlotte. 

(2) They were not all but only eight of them derived from this 

manuscript. 

(3) The number left unprinted by Charlotte was not four, 

but eight. 
No doubt the writer of the Introductory Essay was misled 
by Appendix V. of The Brontés: Life and Letters, 1908, Vol. II., 
Pp. 432, where, in reference to the same manuscript, we are informed 
that ‘ Each poem is headed with the date of its composition. 
Of the poems included in this book four are still unprinted ; the 
remainder were published in the Poems of 1846.’ 

Here we have three inaccuracies: (a) Each poem is not 
dated. There are two exceptions, namely, Love is like the Wild 
Rose Briar, and There should be no Despair for You. (b) There 
was not a single poem in the manuscript unprinted when Mr. 
Shorter’s two splendid Bronté volumes were published in 1908. 
(c) The statement that ‘the remainder were published in the 
poems of 1846’ is obviously wrong, for we have seen that eight 
of them remained sequestered in this important manuscript 
volume until Charlotte accorded them the dignity of print in 1850. 

In making her ‘ Selection’ from this manuscript Charlotte 
left the other eight still unprinted, and it was not till 1902 that 
they were first printed in the limited New York edition. There 
is no manuscript authority known for seven of the pieces except 
the Honresfeld volume. Charlotte Bronté’s husband, A. B. 
Nicholls, made transcripts from the volume while it was in his 
possession, and probably other transcripts of some of the poems 
may be in existence. I have no doubt that it was from such 
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transcripts that these eight poems were printed in the American 
edition, and that these transcripts are derived from the Honres- 
feld manuscript is quite patent to one who has had the opportunity 
of carefully studying the original and specially concentrating on 
the points where—as evidenced by the printed text—mistakes 
occur in the transcripts. The first lines of the poems are : 


(1) How still, how happy ! these are words. 
(2) Fair sinks the summer evening now. 

(3) If grief for grief can touch thee. 

(4) O Dream, where art thou now ? 

(5) It is too late to call thee now. 

(6) The wind I hear it sighing. 

(7) Far, far away is mirth withdrawn. 

(8) I see around me tombstones grey. 


In the 1910 edition of Emily Bronté’s poems these are re- 
printed along with other additional pieces taken from the New 
York volume. In offering them to the public Mr. Clement 
Shorter, well aware that the text was not faultless, said : 


I present the poems exactly as they stood in the printed volume. . . . 
It is open to the expert and the enthusiast to make their own corrections 
of the text as they think the author meant it to have been, and whether the 
lines that they reconstruct ave anywhere nearer those that Emily Bronté actually 
wrote will probably never be known. 


As far as concerns the eight in the Honresfeld manuscript, 
there is no reason why future editions should not print the lines 
‘that Emily Bronté actually wrote.’ I submit an instalment of 
the necessary corrections. 

The eleventh line of No. 1 should be ‘ Than laughing mirth’s 
most joyous swell,’ and in the last stanza ‘ gleam ’—obviously 
a rhyming guess at the word—should read ‘ beam.’ Poem No. 2 
requires considerable rectification, and though she did not print 
the verses, Charlotte Bronté is partly responsible for the mistakes, 
for again her tinkering pencil is in evidence. For the eleventh 
line Emily wrote : 


To ’scape from labour’s tyrant power, 
but the line was too graphic for Charlotte, who drew her pencil 


through ‘ tyrant’ and interpolated two words which must have 
been incorporated by the transcriber, for the line was printed : 


T’ escape from some light labour’s power. 


The last stanza is printed in this semi-senseless form : 


Be still, reviving Hope doth say ; 
Departed joys ’tis vain to mourn : 

Think every storm that rides its way 
Prepared a more divine return. 
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The ‘ Be still’ and the initial word in the third line are from 
Charlotte Bronté’s pencilled alterations, while the other depar- 
tures from the authentic text are the more pardonable attempts 
of transcribers to read the almost unreadable. This is what 
Emily wrote : 

Ah no, reproving Hope doth say, 

Departed joys ’tis fond to mourn, 

When every storm that rides this way 

Prepares a more divine return. 
Several of the mistakes in the American first printing of the 
poem were corrected in The Complete Poems of 1923, where, 
however, the word ‘ fond’ (Yorkshire dialect for ‘ foolish ’) was 
altered to vain. A footnote to the printed version of the piece 
says: ‘ The fifth and sixth stanzas of this poem have been crossed 
out in the author’s manuscript.’ This furnishes one of the proofs 
that the printed text, whatever its immediate authority, must 
have been originally derived from the Honresfeld manuscript, 
in which there is a cross lightly pencilled through the verses 
mentioned. No doubt the cancelling cross came from Charlotte’s 
pencil. The other pencilled alterations indicate that she had 
some idea of publishing this poem, and it was evidently her inten- 
tion to omit the stanzas she crossed out. 

No. 3, as printed in the 1910 edition, agrees with the manu- 

script, which shows a distinct comma at the end of the line— 


Yes by the tears I’ve poured, 


which, unless another manuscript authority be forthcoming, 
definitely rules out the addition of the word ‘ thee’ to the end 
of the line, as in Benson’s Bronté Poems of 1915. Nos. 4 and 5 
are correctly printed in The Complete Poems of 1923. No. 6 is 
correctly given in the 1910 volume, but the 1923 edition prints 
‘on’ for ‘ upon’ in line 7, and ‘ pain’ for ‘ pains ’ in the penulti- 
mate stanza. The date of the poem is printed ‘ October 23, 
1839,’ apparently through a misreading of the second figure in 
the day of the month. It looks like a ‘ 3,’ but it is unquestionably 
a ‘9.’ 

The manuscript of poem 7 confirms Mr. Hatfield’s reading 
of line 18. He had not been able to trace the original, but, 
basing on a transcript, rendered it 


On cursed Gomorrah’s howling plain 

instead of the ‘ Zamorrah ’ and ‘ Zamornah ’ of previous editors. 

No. 8—the last of the poetical residue of the Honresfeld 

manuscript—has a curious interest. When first printed in 1902 
and reprinted in rgr1o the first line ran 

I see around me piteous tombstones grey. 
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Without manuscript guidance Mr. Hatfield deleted the word 
‘ piteous’’ and corrected several other mistakes. Examination 
of the manuscript makes clear the origin of ‘ piteous’ in the 
transcript version. It is manifestly a misreading of a badly 
written word which is cancelled but not very plainly so. The 
word is undoubtedly ‘pillars.’ The most important of the 
mistakes which call for correction occurs in the fourth line from 
the end, which in print reads : 


No, mother! On thy kindly breast 


262 


instead of as in the manuscript, where the poem concludes with : 
No—rather on thy kindly breast 
Let us be laid in lasting rest 
Or waken but to share with thee 
A mutual immortality. 


The textual errors recorded do not complete the list, but 
surely they suffice to make plain the imperative need of another 
new edition of the poems of Emily Jane Bronté. 


DAvIDSON CooK. 














KEATS AND THE GOLDEN ASS 


In the October or November of 1818 Keats, then twenty-three, 
met for the first time Fanny Brawne. By December he was more 
or less engaged to her. From December 1818 to the autumn of 
1819 he sustained the most remarkable and consistent period of 
creative activity ever endured by a poet of his age ; it began with 
Hyperion in February, continued with The Eve of St. Agnes, the 
Odes and La Belle Dame, and culminated in Lamia, which he 
began in June and finished in September. A few months later, 
on February 3, 1820, he travelled in a cold wind by the night stage 
from London to Hampstead. The same night he suffered the 
first of his pulmonary attacks: he wrote no more; a year later, 
on February 23, he died. (‘Severn—Thank God, it has come.’) 
It is difficult to realise how short a respite for composition he was 
allowed in this single period which approached poetic maturity, 
or how much he crowded into it : some nine months, and Hyperion 
and the Odes and Lamia all conquered and fashioned. Of 
Hyperion he may have had doubts, and yet in its ostensibly 
unfinished form it is among the most finished of his longer poems ; 
he could have been content for awhile if it had ever been for his 
restless spirit to know content. 

Possibly the most satisfactory element in this product of 
poetic maturity is the group of Odes ; here his imagination is 
magical and yet disciplined by a certain rigidity of form which 
adds to the enchantment. Certain of these Odes have been 
sufficiently praised. Indeed, the Grecian Urn poem, with its 
concluding passage on ‘Truth is Beauty,’ has called forth 
unnecessary quantities of critical ink. Keats explained all that 
he meant by that phrase in a journal letter to his brother and 
sister-in-law : 


I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections, 
and the truth of Imagination. What the Imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be Truth—whether it existed before or not. 


If that does not explain Keats’s mind, no superstructure of critical 
elucidation will ever be able to do so. Yet while some of the 
Odes have had due attention, one at least, the Ode to Psyche, has 
263 
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been strangely neglected or misunderstood. Both Sir Sidney 
Colvin and Dr. Robert Bridges place it among the least successful 
of Keats’s attempts in strophic form. Colvin sees in it nothing 
more than Keats’s realisation ‘ of the meaning of Greek nature- 
religion and his delight in imagining the beauty of its shrines and 
ritual.’ Miss Amy Lowell, Keats’s latest biographer, in her 
uneven but too much abused volumes, is at her worst in describing 
this poem. She seems to regard it as a piece with regular stanzaic 
pattern, while the ‘ two unrhymed lines in the published version ’ 
are ‘a slight blemish.’ A cursory examination of the ode shows 
that it has no regular stanza pattern, and that the number of 
unrhymed lines is not two, but at least four. In fact, unrhymed 
lines are part of the beauty of the piece. They occur in the 
earlier stanzas. The last stanza is fuller and completely rhymed, 
gathering and holding within itself the melody and meaning of 
the poem. 

This Ode to Psyche which critics have been ready to disparage 
Keats himself valued as marking a definite stage in his develop- 
ment. The poem first occurred in his journal letter to George 
and Georgina Keats in April 1819. Before setting out the ode 
for them he writes : 


The following poem—the last I have written—is the first and the only 
one with which I have taken even moderate pains. I have for the most 
part dash’d off my lines in a hurry. This I have done leisurely—I think 
it reads the more richly for it, and will I hope encourage me to write other 
things in even a more peaceable and healthy spirit. 


Here is an incongruity, definite and yet unexplained, between the 
importance which Keats attached to his achievement and the 
attention which it has received from his critics. But before one 
can reach the discussion of the thought of the poem and its 
relationship to the other poems of 1819 there arises the problem 
of its genesis in Keats’s mind. 

The nucleus of suggestion from which Keats’s imagination 
draws its creative impulse is the story of Cupid and Psyche, a 
myth which in the course of our own and of other literatures has 
attracted very various minds. Whatever may have been the 
origin of the story, and 


such like tales the wind would seem to blow 
From place to place, e’en as the feathery seed 
Is borne across the sea, 


its first literary form was given to it by Apuleius, the young 
African of the second century who mastered an exotic Latin full 
of bizarre imagery, and through that medium broke into Roman 
literature with his Metamorphoses or Golden Ass—a tale of 
Thessalian magic, macabre, at times picaresque, free from all the 
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known conventions of writing and exultant in an exotic brilliance 
of phrase and a piquant control of incident. In the middle of 
this record of boisterous and undisciplined adventure Apuleius 
inserted, as an episode, the story of Cupid and Psyche: an old 
hag is made to tell the myth to a beautiful girl who lies captive in 
a robbers’ cave, and Lucius, the hero, is allowed in his ass’s shape 
to overhear it. Apuleius has exorcised all roguery from the 
episode ; it remains a movement of exquisite beauty, isolated 
from the wild adventures which surround it, and it has appealed 
before all other elements in the Golden Ass to English imaginative 
writers. Many times it has been translated ; in the mid sixteenth 
century a certain William Adlington, of whom we know nothing 
except that he loved restrained language, attempted to bridle the 
wantonness of Apuleius into well-tutored English. The Eliza- 
bethans liked his translation, and between 1566 and 1639 they 
called six times to the booksellers to republish it ; nor was it the 
Elizabethans alone, for whatever advantages the recent scholarly 
versions may have, they cannot extinguish the naive honesty of 
Adlington’s prose. ‘ Jesting and sportful,’ Adlington found at 
times his Roman decadent ‘very light and merry’; yet he 
persuaded himself that the story tended ‘ to a good and vertuous 
moral.’ In Marius the Epicurean Walter Pater depicts the 
Golden Ass as the golden book which charmed the adolescence of 
Flavian and Marius : 


but set as one of the episodes in the main narrative—a true gem amid its 
mockeries, its coarse though genuine humanity, its burlesque horrors, 
came the tale of Cupid and Psyche, full of brilliant life-like situations— 
speciosa locis—and abounding in lovely visible imagery (one seemed to 
see and handle the golden hair, the fresh flowers, the precious works of art 
in it) yet full also of a gentle idealism. so that you might take it, if you chose, 
for an allegory. 


And Pater translated the tale of Cupid and Psyche, gathering 
‘into it the floating star-matter of many a delightful old story.’ 

William Morris, too, inserted a poetical version into the placid 
decasyllabics of his Earthly Paradise. It stands there as the May 
narrative, ‘a tale . . . lovely as the lovely May.’ More recently 
the tale has been ‘ done into English from the Latin’ by Dr. 
Robert Bridges as Eros and Psyche, and the Laureate’s own 
valuation of the theme can be implied from the couplet by Keats 
which he prefixes to the volume : 


O latest born, O loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy. 


A number of volumes were accessible to Keats in which he 
could have encountered the tale. In Adlington he might have 
found it more or less as Apuleius gave it, or Lempriére’s Classical 
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Dictionary, which was never far from his elbow, would have 
supplied him with an epitome of the essential elements. Further, 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, destined a few months later to 
supply the story of Lamia, might have tempted him with a 
mention of Cupid and Psyche to look elsewhere for some fuller 
narrative. Possibly Keats consulted one or all of these before he 
completed the poem, yet we know that he was originally attracted 
by none of them, but by the much more obscure literary product 
of Mrs. Mary Tighe. 

In 1805 Mrs. Tighe printed her poem Psyche for private 
circulation, and a posthumous edition followed in 1811. She was 
born in Ireland, a supposed descendant on her mother’s side of 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. A consumptive like Keats, and like 
him fretful and unhappy in love, she sought a certain consolation 
in literature, and, as she was still a fashion in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, she chose to write in imitation of Spenser. 
Her Psyche is Spenserian both in form and sentiment, a poem Dr. 
Samuel Johnson would have loved to annihilate. Her contem- 
poraries treated her with some generosity. The Quarterly praised 
her, and Leigh Hunt admitted the ‘ languid ’ charm of the poem. 
Later critics have stuck Hunt’s adjective as an adhesive label so 
consistently to the piece that one doubts at times if they have 
troubled to examine the contents. Tom Moore even went as 
far as to write a poem in praise of Mrs. Tighe : 


Tell me the witching tale again, 
For never has my heart or ear 
Hung on so sweet, so pure a strain, 
So pure to feel, so sweet to hear ! 


Moore wrote these lines in 1802, when Psyche was still in private 
circulation. Later, when the poem was openly published, and 
the Quarterly had spoken, Mrs. Tighe became something of a 
literary lion, and Moore began to modify his praise ; ‘ one used 
hardly to get a peep at her blue stockings, but now I am afraid 
she shows them up to the knee.’ 

Mrs. Tighe’s poem is an interesting museum specimen of the 
method of a minor Spenserian. The general outline of the Cupid 
and Psyche story, as Apuleius gave it and as it is generally 
known, is that of a young girl who is visited at night by an un- 
known bridegroom. She is not to examine his identity. Un- 
fortunately she is tempted, and at night holds a lamp over him 
and discovers that he is Cupid. So overcome is she that she 
drops burning oil from the lamp on the young god, who leaves 
her, angered by her faithlessness. Venus, the mother of Cupid, 
gives Psyche a series of tasks to perform, which she contrives to 
execute by supernatural aid of one sort or another. Finally 
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Cupid recovers from his burns, pleads to Jupiter on behalf of 
Psyche, and is reunited to her. Mrs. Tighe finds Cupid a very 
unsatisfactory young god: to lie sick on one’s bed while one’s 
mistress is attempting dangerous adventures is no réle for a 
Spenserian champion. So in Psyche Cupid disguises himself as 
an unknown knight and follows the girl through all her difficulties. 
Only in the last moment of triumph does he disclose his Olympian 
identity. Similarly, Psyche’s tasks are not those classicat'y 
prescribed for her, but perilous temptation in ‘the Bower of Loose 
Delight,’ in ‘ the Castle of Suspicion,’ and amid ‘ Slander or the 
Blatant Beast,’ and ‘ Jealousy’ and ‘ Suspicion.’ A myth has 
become an allegorical romance in the hands of Mrs. Tighe, and, 
it must be admitted, much of its suggestiveness has disappeared 
in the process. How closely Mrs. Tighe could imitate the actual 
narrative of Spenser may be judged from the following stanza, 
adapted from the description in the Faerie Queen of the dwelling 
of Archimago : 


In lowly cottage, walled with mossy sod, 

Close by a little spring’s perpetual rill, 

A hermit dwelt, who many a year had trod 

With sacred solitude that pine-clad hill, 

And loved with holy images to fill 

His soul enrapt ; yet courteous then besought 

A while secluded here to rest ; and still 

Replete with kind and hospitable thought, 

To a sequestered bower the weary Psyche brought. 


One of the more successful of her independent descriptions is 
that of ‘ the Bower of Loose Delight ’ : 


Hence there arose within her heart sore dread 

Which no alluring pleasure could dispel ; 

The splendid hall with luscious banquet spread, 

The soft-breathed flutes which in sweet concert swell, 
With melody of song unspeakable ; 

Nor the light dancing troop in roses drest, 

Could chase the terrors which she dared not tell, 
While, fondly cherished in her anxious breast, 

She strove in vain to soothe the fluttering bird to rest. 


Too often she destroys the sonority of the Spenserian stanza with 
a disjointed ‘ bitty’ movement, but here at times she suggests 
something of the large melodies of her original. 

Such was the poem from which Keats gained his first con- 
ceptions of the Cupid and Psyche story. In his boyhood he had 
read Mrs. Tighe and Beattie’s Minstrel and found them both 
satisfying. Strangely enough, a few months before he was to 
adapt Mrs. Tighe’s poem with such splendid purpose he found 
himself growing tired of the ‘ blue stocking’ : 
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This however is true—Mrs. Tighe and Beattie once delighted me—now 
I see through them and can find nothing in them or weakness, and yet 
how many they still delight. 


With Mrs. Tighe and possibly certain other secondary sources in 
his mind Keats came in the spring of 1819 to write his Ode. Of 
the Cupid and Psyche story itself he makes very little detailed 
use. The allegorical meanderings of Mrs. Tighe interest him no 
longer—instead, he finds his whole mind concentrating upon one 
element, and that the personality of Psyche. Through the image 
of Psyche he first released a group of abstract thoughts which 
for some time had troubled him, and to which he returns again 
and again in the later poems of this period. The development of 
his argument in the poem has sometimes been considered obscure. 
He imagines that he sees the two lovers together and recognises 
them. Cupid, ‘ the winged boy,’ can claim no particular atten- 
tion: he is already a god and adequately attended to by the 
Muses ; but Psyche—surely Psyche should be a goddess. She 
appeared a little too late in the history of things for the Greeks 
to deify her. Yet he will do so—in his mind she shall be a goddess ; 
and suddenly in the last stanza he builds up a thickly wreathed 
complication of images for the mental apotheosis of Psyche : 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind : 
Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep ; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep ; 
And in the midst of this wild quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name, 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who breeding flowers, will never breed the same, 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in ! 


Keats has been criticised for over-elaboration in that last 
stanza ; yet I believe that if we are to follow his development in 
1819 he is registering here for the first time in verse an idea which 
is growing in importance in his mind. Possibly it was for this very 
reason that he gave so much attention to the poem—the first 
successful grappling with a crabbed corner of thought. He 
pleads in the poem: I cannot see you, Psyche, as a goddess ; 
I cannot behold the beauty of you as you were, but I can recreate 
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you in poetry. The shrine of the mind dressed by the working 
brain is as important as the actual contact with experience in the 
physical world. Instead of being worshipped, as you might have 
been, as a physical form you shall be worshipped as the memory 
in the mind of all things that are beautiful. That same theme 
he approaches variously in the other odes of this period. 
Although the question of chronology is difficult, we can assume 
with some certainty that the Psyche ode was first. It was 
followed by the odes to a Nightingale, on Melancholy, and ona 
Grecian Urn, 

In the Nightingale poem Keats says, in short, ‘O to become 
inebriated, so that I might forget the weariness of fever and fret 
of this world.’ This element of weariness, we find, arises from 
the impermanence which lies in the experience of beauty. As the 
poem develops, Keats rejects Bacchus as a solution for despair and 
substitutes poetry. In poetry he finds the possibility of the 
recreation of lost beauty by the power of imagination. Later he 
suggests suicide as a release, but this, too, he rejects. The quick 
soul must keep the spirit of life alive within it, so that it may 
gather impulses from experience such as the blackbird’s song, and 
capture them into permanence by the exercise of the imagination. 
The shrine of Psyche in the mind is the only protection against 
the death of things beautiful in the physical and material 
world. 

The Ode on Melancholy deals with the same theme, but with a 
modified approach. Melancholy is inseparable from Joy and 
Beauty and Delight. If we embrace Joy to the full, Melancholy 
must be the aftermath. The solution of the shrine of Psyche is 
the solution of suspense, of contemplation, platonic and not 
hedonistic in temper. In the Ode on Melancholy the emphasis 
lies rather with the exultant glory of the moment of delight, seized 
out of experience, and sufficient in itself to compensate for the 
Melancholy which follows : 


Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


In the Ode on a Grecian Urn Keats elaborates more fully than 
anywhere else the suggestion which he first saw for himself in the 
Psyche poem. The figures on the urn are symbols of action which 
stimulate the mind to imaginative experience. If instead of 
those shapes we had the living counterparts of which they are the 
image, the music would pass, the loves die, the joy be made bitter 
by regret; but on the urn they are ‘ unravish’d,’ perpetual 
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figures on that mental shrine of Psyche, by which the perdurability 
of the affections arising from the imagination is maintained. 

The same thought is explored again in the Lamia poem, 
although Keats is interested here quite independently in the 
narrative portrayal of a tale of magic. Lamia, who gathers 
within herself all that is beautiful in the poem, is yet a snake. 
To Lycius she is all beautiful ; to the philosopher Apollonius she 
is all serpent. Philosophy in the poem is condemned : it sees too 
clearly, and in so doing reduces the rainbow into ‘the dull 
catalogue of common things.’ Keats seems to return here to the 
mood of the Ode on Melancholy : Beauty is to be seized wherever 
it may be perceived, and we are to discount its serpent-like 
aftermath of Melancholy. 

I am not attempting to assert that Keats was formulating any 
definite principles in these poems ; all I see is a poet working over 
and over again with an astounding variety of imagery the same 
body of abstract thought. Sensuousness and the aftermath of 
sensation on the one hand, and the retention of Beauty as first 
perceived on the other, those seem to be the ideas which fascinate 
him, and he had suggestions of them among the poets he knew 
best. Spenser had treated such a theme in Epithalamium, and 
Milton is never far from it either in Comus or in Paradise Lost. 
Possibly he learnt at the same time from those two poets the 
entrancing melody of the stanza made up of lines of ten syllables 
and six syllables, a pattern of verse which they in turn had learnt 
from the Italian canzone, and which he uses with such bewitching 
effect in the Psyche and Nightingale poems. 

The importance of the Psyche poem, then, lies in the fact that 
here for the first time Keats mastered a new melody and conveyed 
some new insight into the mind’s relationship with experience. 
With him that element of abstract thought never hardened into 
dogma ; but in ruminating upon it he discovers much that was 
best in the latent resources of his own imagination. Never did a 
poem illustrate the strange ways of poetical inheritance more 
clearly than does this Ode to Psyche. An African of the second 
century shapes into literary form a story which floated down to 
him from dim antiquity. In Tudor England worthy Adlington 
renders the Latin into simple English. In the early nineteenth 
century a young ‘ blue stocking ’ reads Adlington and concocts a 
poem in the artificial form of Spenserian imitation. A decade 
later Keats inherits what Mrs. Tighe has left and, finding it a 
medium suitable for the content of his mind, transfigures it again. 
If all those who have borrowed from Apuleius could be brought 
together, what a strange company they would be: the cockney 
poet, the blue stocking, the recluse Fellow of Brasenose, and the 
leonine pre-Raphaelite Communist. Their community would 
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arise from something which is greater than any one of them—for 
the Cupid and Psyche myth is greater than the Ode to Psyche ; it 
would arise from the perduring centre of suggestion which lies 


in the old legends of the world. 
B. Iror Evans. 
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THE TIME-SCHEME OF THE FIRST SERIES 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


THE first 126 of the 154 short poems which Thomas Thorpe in 
1609 published with The Lover’s Complaint under the title of 
‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets ’ were addressed to a ‘ Fair Youth’; but 
it may fairly be said that this is the only point connected with the 
history of the poems on which there is agreement among even a 
majority of those who have commented on them. And as long 
as this uncertainty continues much that is essential to an under- 
standing of these lovely verses must of necessity remain unknown ; 
for the language in which they are written is often so elaborate 
that its true meaning is quite obscured, and it is often so artificial 
that it seems to be also insincere ; some of the 154 poems are 
primarily literary exercises, and all of them may conceivably be of 
that character ; some of them express the poet’s personal emotions, 
and possibly all of them may have been written for his own 
notebook ; much of the praise bestowed on the Fair Youth is 
excessive, and all of it may be only empty flattery ; Shakespeare’s 
protestations of affection sometimes amaze us, and there may not 
have been any reality in them at all. But indeed, even when we 
regard these poems as being after all founded on fact, none of 
the phrases of affection or compliment or rebuke in them can, as 
Mrs. C. C. Stopes has pointed out, be estimated at its true value 
until we form some sort of a theory as to the facts which lie 
behind them ; in a large proportion of them the phrases used will 
differ in value or force very greatly, not only as we apply them to 
this person or that, but as we connect them with one period or 
another in the life of the same individual. 

Now, though so much is in dispute about these poems, there 
is one point about them as to which there ought not to-day to be 
any uncertainty at all—namely, the time at which Shakespeare 
began writing them, and, indeed, wrote most of them. Sir 
Sidney Lee has pointed out that the great popularity of the 
sonnet form of verse in Elizabeth’s reign lasted through certain 
definite years, namely, 1591 to 1597; Shakespeare himself 
inserted sonnets in his plays of Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Henry V., the two first of which were acted in 1594 
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and were probably composed earlier, while the third is generally 
assigned to the year 1599; and, finally, all those scholars who 
have specially examined the point are agreed that, if any inference 
as to the time at which these poems were composed can be drawn 
from similarities of thought and parallelisms of expression which 
occur in other works of Shakespeare, the greater number of them 
must have been composed in the years in which Shakespeare was 
writing his two narrative poems and the earliest of his plays, 
especially Love’s Labour's Lost, Romeo and Juliet, and The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona. That is, according to Mr. R. M. Alden, the 
judgment of Isaac and Sarrazin and Davis, while Mr. J. 0. Adams 
has independently arrived at the same conclusion, and that all the 
four scholars have formed almost identical judgments on this 
subject provides at last a good starting-point for the criticism of 
the first series of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

But if this one point is accepted, a second point follows almost 
of necessity, for that the Fair Youth was a wholly imaginary 
person is a theory of desperation; that these poems were 
addressed to the William Herbert who afterwards became Lord 
Pembroke is impossible, in view of the fact that the latter came 
to London for the first time in 1598 ; that Shakespeare in 1593 
or 1594 found a second patron as accomplished and distinguished 
and friendly as Southampton really was is most unlikely ; and 
there then remains only the alternative that these poems were in 
fact addressed to the person who was, as Sir Sidney Lee has said, 
‘the only patron’ of Shakespeare ‘known to biographical 
research ’—i.¢., the third Earl of Southampton. My purpose in 
this article is to examine how far the actual text of these poems 
agrees or conflicts with Sir Sidney’s theory. 

Now among the ‘ Fair Youth’ sonnets there is one, No. 104, 
to which editors do not usually pay enough attention. It is one 
of the few sonnets which make definite statements in unambiguous 
language, and it does, in fact, say two things quite clearly— 
first, that this poem was written almost exactly three years after 
the poet and his friend had met for the first time, each year being 
a solar year, which began with spring and ended with winter ; 
and, secondly, that the two men had met for the first time not 
only in the spring, but in the April (see verse 7) of some year. 
Given, then, that the friend was the third Earl of Southampton, 
the first meeting of the poet and the peer may very reasonably 
be placed in that April—namely, April 1593—in which Shake- 
speare dedicated Venus and Adonis to Southampton. For though 
the two men may of course have met in the April of the previous 
year, yet since the tone of the dedication to Venus and Adonis 
indicates acquaintance only, and Shakespeare had no occasion 


to look for a literary patron in 1592, I feel justified in pean my 
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calculations on the later rather than the earlier of the two dates 
which alone require consideration. 

And here I am face to face with a much-debated question, 
namely, ‘Is the order in which Thomas Thorpe printed these 
sonnets in 1609 the order in which they were originally com- 
posed ?’ Since, however, Thorpe’s order is, as Mr. Knox Pooler 
has established, the only order which has any authority at all, 
and these sonnets, as they are printed, appear, as Professor 
Dowden has always maintained, to tell a consecutive narrative, 
again I feel justified in accepting Thorpe’s order as it stands, and 
I base my time-scheme on the numbers of the poems as they are 
printed in all editions except those in which Thorpe’s text has 
been confessedly rearranged. 

The first point, then, that I wish to make is that, unless strong 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, the first 104 of these 
sonnets ought to be assigned to the three years April 1593 to 
April (or thereabouts) 1596: and then I turn back to the beginning 
of the series. By a lucky chance No. I contains a phrase, ‘ Thou 
that art the . . . only herald to the gaudy spring’ (verse 10), 
which has no point at all unless it was written in some spring : 
then I accept the old suggestion that No. 26 is simply a metrical 
version of the dedication to Lucrece, being, in fact, a letter sent to 
Southampton with a copy of the poem,—the author, Mr. A. W. 
Pollard tells me, would in all probability send a copy of his work 
in his own handwriting to the patron who had accepted his 
dedication of it—and thus I reckon Nos. 1 to 26 to be the sonnets 
which Shakespeare sent to the Earl during the year May (or April) 
1593 to May 1594. The first 17 of these poems urge the youth to 
marry, and, since no sane person really wishing to persuade a youth 
to marry sends him 17 consecutive letters on the subject, these 17 
poems may safely be regarded as forming a sonnet sequence of the 
most regular Elizabethan type. There were good reasons for the 
choice of the subject, and it surely yielded in Shakespeare’s hands 
some most exquisite poetry. Nos. 18 and 19 seem closely con- 
nected with Nos. 1 to 17 ; Nos. 20 to 25 are poems of compliment 
of varying quality, and of No. 26 I have spoken. These first 26 
sonnets seem to form a well-marked division in the whole corre- 
spondence, one noticeable fact being that in this first year there 
were no sonnets dealing with the private concerns of the two 
friends, though such sonnets appeared afterwards at frequent 
intervals. Yet the ties between the two men grew closer in the 
course of the year, since the ‘ you’ of intimacy instead of the 
‘thou ’ of formality or deference occurs already in Nos. 13, 15, 
16 and 17, though it will not reappear till we reach Nos. 52 to 55. 

And here, for the benefit of those who have not read Mrs. 
Stopes’ excellent biography of Lord Southampton, I may set down 
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the chief events in the lives of Shakespeare and his patron in the 
years 1593 to 1601, for both men passed through the chief crises 
of their lives in those years; and if we wish to know the real 
character of this strange friendship we must bear in mind what 
really happened to the two friends in those years as well as what 
one of them wrote from time to time in courtly phrases. In 
April 1593 Shakespeare was without fame and without fortune ; 
somehow by the year 1592 he had obtained a share in a company 
of actors and he had adapted at least one play for the stage, while 
he had probably begun work on his own earliest plays, namely, 
The Comedy of Errors, Love’s Labour's Lost, and Romeo and Juliet, 
and the author of Venus and Adonis had certainly practised 
writing verse before he composed that poem ; but he was still a 
poor man and unknown to fame in April 1593. Venus and 
Adonis, however, became popular at once, and Lucrece, pub- 
lished in the following year, increased. the poet’s reputation ; 
in this year (1594) four of his plays were acted, and from that time 
two new plays of his appeared on an average every year. In 
1596 he obtained the right to use armorial bearings, and in 1597 
he bought one of the best houses in Stratford-on-Avon ; in 1598 
Meres considered him the best writer of plays, both in tragedy and 
comedy, that there was in England. Shakespeare’s prosperity, 
then, dates roughly from the year 1596. As for Lord Southamp- 
ton, in April 1593, though only nineteen and a half years of age, 
he was already a distinguished man, for noble birth meant much 
more in Elizabeth’s time than it does to-day: he was owner of 
a large landed estate, he was in favour with the Queen herself 
and a close friend of Essex; all that Shakespeare said of him 
might be called true, and all that Shakespeare hoped for him 
seemed possible at that time. It should be added that he had 
a real love of literature, as well as great skill in all the martial 
sports of that age, and that from the age of seventeen he had been 
‘contracted ’ to Lord Burleigh’s granddaughter, Lady Elizabeth 
Vere. In the year, however, in which he attained his majority 
(1594) two disasters happened to him, for first of all he was called 
on to aid the escape of two of his friends, who had between them 
killed a man in a duel, and then he offended Burleigh by refusing 
finally to marry his granddaughter ; he was forced to pay the huge 
sum of 5000/. as the price of his release from his contract. Then 
in September 1595 he fell in love with Essex’s cousin, Lady 
Elizabeth Vernon, and his story till James I. ascended the throne 
is a series of successive misfortunes. The Queen steadily refused 
her consent to his marriage with his lady-love, and he seems to 
have wavered for more than two years whether he would sacrifice 
his love to his ambition or his ambition to his love. He was often 
absent from London and from Court in 1596 and 1597 ; he served 
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at sea under Essex in this last year to the satisfaction of his 
general, but not to that of the Queen; and in 1598, having 
received ‘leave to travel,’ he went to France in the service of 
Lord Robert Cecil, who was sent as ambassador to the Court of 
Henry IV. In August of that year he returned from France 
without leave and married Lady Elizabeth Vernon, also without 
leave ; a daughter was born to them three months later, and 
when he at last returned to England, i.e., in November 1598, the 
Queen shut him up in the Fleet Prison for two or three weeks. 
For some reason she never forgave him for his marriage, and she 
showed her hostility to him in several ways in 1599 and 1600. 
Finally he took part in Essex’s conspiracy, and was closely con- 
fined in the Tower from February 1601 to the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Whether these events show through Shakespeare’s 
melodious verses or not, they largely occupied the thoughts both 
of the patron and the poet during the years in which these letters 
were passing between them ; and to read the poems as if while 
they were being composed the two men did not change both in 
themselves and in their relations to each other is to misinterpret 
the text before us in an important particular. Given, then, that 
Shakespeare wrote the first series of his sonnets to the third Earl 
of Southampton, and that Thorpe printed those poems in their 
true order, there cannot be much doubt as to the years in which 
the majority of them were composed : the first 104—or even the 
first 106, since Nos. 105 and 106 seem closely connected with 
No. 104—belong to the years in which the poet was at last 
winning success and prosperity, while the peer was ‘ a young man 
about town’ eager for new experiences, and a young courtier 
looking forward to a career of the utmost distinction. The 106 
sonnets followed each other in an almost unbroken succession, 
and both men were ‘ standing on the top of happy hours ’ through 
most of the time in which the 106 were written. It is possible to 
divide this period into portions, but it is hardly necessary to do 
so, for, in spite of the incidents of the Stolen Mistress and the 
Rival Poet, the first of which occurred when Shakespeare was a 
struggling author and in the second of which he was quite in the 
wrong, there appears to have been a real and intimate friendship 
between the two men in these first three years. Most of Shake- 
speare’s most-quoted sonnets are to be found among the 106 
written in that period, and the diminution in the intimacy of the 
two men, which is indicated in No. 98 and definitely mentioned 
in Nos. 100, ror and 102, coincides roughly in point of time with 
the beginning of Southampton’s long wooing of Lady Elizabeth 
Vernon. 

There remain 20 sonnets for consideration, of which 13 were 
occasioned by a grave difference between Shakespeare and his 
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friend, and those editors who discuss the time at which these 
poems were written differ considerably in their calculations ; yet 
if we accept all the evidence which is available on the subject we 
shall, I think, come to something like a clear decision in the matter 
—1.é., we shall realise that all these poems must be connected with 
one of two periods in Southampton’s life, namely, either the 
interval between the beginning of his courtship and the writing 
of The Lover’s Complaint, or the interval between the writing of 
that poem and the Earl’s imprisonment in 1601. If Thorpe’s 
order for all these sonnets is accepted as well as his statement 
that The Lover’s Complaint was written by Shakespeare, all of 
these 20 sonnets must either have preceded or followed that poem, 
and the circumstances of Southampton’s life enable us to fix its 
date very closely indeed. The well-known sonnet 107 should, 
then, enable us to take the last step in the argument—it will, as a 
matter of fact, show that one or the other of the two alternatives 
which I have mentioned is to be preferred according to the inter- 
pretation which we put upon its cryptic phrases. It is necessary 
to dwell shortly on these various points. 

In the first place, it is of course possible that, though the first 
106 and the last 19 sonnets of this series have been preserved in 
their true order, No. 107 has been displaced, and that it should, 
as is so often done, be connected with Southampton’s release from 
the Tower in April 1603 ; but though that theory can never be 
disproved, I venture to urge that any theory which explains these 
20 sonnets without the assumption that one of them has been 
displaced should be preferred to a theory which assumes displace- 
ment, unless really strong reasons can be given for the second 
theory. In the second place, I urge that similarly, unless strong 
reasons can be given for rejecting Thorpe’s ascription of The 
Lover’s Complaint to Shakespeare, his evidence on the subject 
ought to be accepted, for the authenticity of that poem rests 
on exactly the same authority as the authenticity of the sonnets 
themselves. In it a lady (the lover) tells an elderly man how she 
has been courted and betrayed by a beautiful and charming 
youth, who is described in just such terms as would be applicable 
to Southampton ; it is not a pleasing poem, nor is it written in 
any style which we usually associate with Shakespeare, but it at 
once ceases to be dull, and indeed becomes forcible in places if it 
is read as a description of the position in which Lady Elizabeth 
Vernon would find herself if Southampton should finally abandon 
her. The suggestion to this effect which the Comtesse de Cham- 
brun made in the Revue de Paris of February 15, 1923, seems to 
me not only brilliant, but true, and it seems also to throw a flood 
of light upon the history of all these later sonnets. Lady 
Elizabeth certainly became Southampton’s mistress not later 
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than February 1598, and Rowland Whyte thought that their 
liaison had begun much earlier. The Lover’s Complaint, then, if it 
has the origin which the Comtesse suggests, must have been 
written in, or very nearly in, the year 1597, .¢., later than the 
early months of the long wooing, but before Lady Elizabeth was 
actually enceinte. Either, then (if I leave out of account the 
theory of displacement), Nos. 107 to 126 were written between 
April 1596 and, say, the autumn of 1597, and The Lover’s Com- 
plaint then closed the correspondence between Shakespeare and 


- his patron, or there was a long break in that correspondence, 


due to the poet’s bold appeal on behalf of Lady Elizabeth, then 
a renewal of it with a friendly letter in November 1598, then 
intercourse again between the two men, though it was not the 
old intimate friendship, and finally an end to the correspondence 
when Southampton was committed to the Tower (and to most 
rigorous confinement) in February of the year 1601. 

The choice between these two alternatives must depend 
ultimately, as I have said, on the interpretation which we place 
upon the famous sonnet 107. If it is simply a poem of affec- 
tion, the first of these two alternatives may be the true story 
of these poems, and so, too, if it is assumed that in 1596 or 1597 
Southampton announced his intention of marrying his lady-love, 
having assured himself that he would not be imprisoned for doing 
so; if, on the other hand, No. 107 is primarily a letter of con- 
gratulation to the Earl on his release from prison, it should, I 
submit, be placed in the month of November 1598, and Nos. 108 
to 126 be placed between that date and the date of Essex’s con- 
spiracy. I say November 1598, for, as Mrs. Stopes has discovered, 
Southampton was confined in the Fleet Prison in that month for 
marrying Lady Elizabeth Vernon, as well as in the Tower for his 
graver offence in February 1601; and, though it is quite true 
that he was in 1598 imprisoned for two or three weeks only, he 
had been guilty of two acts of very grave disobedience: he had 
even before that fallen quite out of favour with the Queen, and 
he was in fact never forgiven by her ; his speedy release was a 
very proper subject for the heartiest congratulations. I interpret 
the first stanza of the sonnet as meaning that the wide world of 
Elizabeth’s Court, ‘ dreaming on things to come’ in the political 
circle in which they lived, had expected a long imprisonment for 
the Earl, and the second stanza as congratulations to him on his 
marriage. Shakespeare commends him for having, after his long 
hesitation, preferred the favour of Lady Elizabeth to that of 
Queen Elizabeth, and for having exchanged the long uncertainties 
of his wooing for the settled happiness of marriage. My explana- 
tion of the phrases ‘ Sweet boy ’ in No. 108, v. 1, and ‘ My lovely 
boy ’ in No. 126, v. 1, is that Shakespeare, vowing an unchanging 
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friendship (it is one of the conventions running through all his 
sonnets), did not alter his expressions of affection with the 
alteration of the times, though in the other 13 of these last 20 
sonnets I always think that I do detect a very different tone from 
that which is found in the poems of the first three happy years. 
It is not likely that the reader will accept all my conclusions ; 
but he will certainly blame Shakespeare’s hyperboles less and 
trust his phrases of affection more ; he will wonder less that he 
once resigned his mistress to his patron and understand more 
that he sometimes opposed the latter very stoutly; he will 
realise more fully the force of the appeals made in Nos. 108 and 
116, the depth of the anger in Nos. 124 and 125, and the serious 
purpose hidden in the last slight poem, if he will re-read all these 
sonnets in connexion with the time-scheme which I propose, or 
else with some better scheme, of a similar kind. Much of the 
poetry in these sonnets is, of course, independent of time and 
circumstance, but one chapter in the life-stories of two very 
interesting men is written here too, and that can never be under- 
stood clearly until we re-address these old letters and re-write on 
them the dates that I believe they once bore. 
J. A. Fort. 
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THE TEMPER. OF HELLAS 


Isles of Greece, by Anthony Dell: Geoffrey Bles, 308. 

Greek Pottery, by Charles Dugas—translated from French by W. A. 
Thorpe: Black, 3s. 6d. 

New Chapters on Greek Art, by Percy Gardner, D.Litt., F.B.A.: Clarendon 
Press, 21s. 

Scultura Roma, by Eugenia Strong—translated by Giulio Gianelli: 
Florence, Alinari, 250 lire. 





THE archzologist’s task is enchanted, like the artist’s. The artist’s 
fancy, from his sense of truth, his desire for expression, and his 
skill, discovers from raw materials a portraiture of life ; but the 
archeologist, too, as these books show, aims at a portraiture of life, 
resplendent also with truth’s delightfulness, by unearthing from 
the sand or dust some fact to relate to other facts, or preferably 
some mould of beauty lost, and for the most part long forgotten, 
with which to arrange one of history’s living pictures from its 
fascinating heterogeneity of jagged and scattered fragments. 
The life of Hellas at its best, in circumstances, in diversions, in 
desires and in thought, is, as Professor Percy Gardner aptly 
argues, England’s heritage, and treasures are still hidden in the 
tilth. Chateaubriand insisted that the historians, the poets, the 
orators, and above all the philosophers, who wrote with such 
intuition of friendship, love, beauty and eternity, that when we 
catch their enthusiasm we seem, in seeing the ideal of one of 
these, to know the true nature of them all, drew something—of 
which they were probably unconscious—from the play of sunlight 
on the purple sea, on the grey and silver of the olive, on the 
cypress raising its sable column into the blue serene, on the wild 
declivity of the bare mountain, Helicon or Hymettus. There still 
hangs over Grecian landscapes a wildness very different from 
Italy’s serene accords, and the grimness of the Sophoclean fate, 
the harshness of Aischylus’ President of the Immortals, might 
well have been inspired by the sight of the Greek mountain in 
sunlight and storm ; we can still see these things as the immortal 
ancient saw them. 


Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild. 
Sweet are thy groves and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields. 
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There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds, 
The free-born wanderer of thy mountain air. 
Apollo still thy long long summer gilds, 
Still in his beam Mendelis’ marbles glare. 

Art, glory, freedom fail but nature still is fair. 


So fair that when, in our own days, a new book dares to take 
the title Isles of Greece, we would indeed hope that well-chosen 
words would celebrate peak and headland, gorgeous enough before 
genius and passion added to them a glory not their own ; Byron 
and Myers both gave a hint of how to write so, and Fr. Martindale 
also, with a brilliance of workmanship he has made no effort to 
maintain, wrote exquisitely in The Goddess of Ghosts of the temper 
and scenes of Hellas. Mr. Anthony Dell in a month of summer 
travel saw much of the banality of the modern Greek, but nothing 
of the struggles and the dreams which, among the associations 
that he notes, created the heritage of our culture, and among 
‘ which, as Wordsworth wrote, thinking of Scott at Yarrow, 


Visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 
Life as she is. 


But Mr. Dell in passing Cape Leucadia allows Sappho, like 
all the giants and gods and wildness of Hellas, to blur away into 
the mist of his full and prosaic diary ; and, though his book is full 
of charming photogravures, he brings us back from Rhodes and 
Chios and the Icarian Sea, from Epidaurus, Sunium and 
Eleusis, wiser and clearer in nothing, unless we failed to know that 
modern Greece is more familiar with the rattle of cheap taxies 
and the flicker of the cinema than with the idylls of Moschus or 
the ambitions of Pericles. The ancient waxapds is now nothing 
but a penknife. The new Isles of Greece is unworthy of its 
opportunity. Only writers should apply to take up that 
enterprise. 

Among Grecian urns, Mr. Charles Dugas succeeded as decidedly 
as Mr. Dell failed with the privileges of travel. A Professor of 
Archeology at the University of Montpellier, in the wake of 
Furtwangler, Reichhold and Hauser, he has explored the vases 
of Athens, Rome, Florence and the Louvre, and seems as much at 
home among their shapes as Mr. Beazley or Miss Richter. There 
is in his book something which reminds one of Charicles. For, 
watching the designs of the vases, he is able to piece together the 
whole life of which they formed so int:mate a part. He watches 
the child giving a doll its dinner, and the young athlete oiling 
himself in the palestra. He goes with the peasant among his 
wines and oil, and sits with the men of wealth at their banquet. 
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We may imagine [says M. Dugas] what a subject for jesting it must have 
been for everyone to find painted on the vases he was using a picture of 
the banquet, of the preparations for it and its various pleasures, to compare 
himself with the figures before his eyes, and to seek in those scenes of 
gaiety, and often of license, encouragement to enjoy the present. 


The sister used the vase hardly less than the brother. From 
it she took the paint for her complexion and the perfume with 
which she scented herself. The vase leads us in her wedding 
procession and, dismissing all convention, takes us with her 
into her bath. 

It brings us at last even to the chamber of the dying, and, 
following M. Dugas, we understand that among the vases, as 
nowhere else, we come in intimate touch with the playfulness and 
the tenderness of Hellenic life. Locked away now in the glass 
cases of archeological museums, the cups once felt thirsty lips 
at their brims ; the girls carried home those hydri¢ on their heads. 
The voice of mourning for the dead arose beside those lekythot, 
and sad hands filled the vase with the ashes of beloved bodies. 


Emotions, passions, daily labours of which the painted vases have been 
the instruments or the witnesses, something of all those who have handled 
them seems to cling about their sides whence escapes the charm of a 
vanished but living past. 


The life of the little town passed long ago on to the clay, 
and comes to us more real than its original, for only because the 
artist depicted the young Greek piper on his vase could Keats 
say, with what Sir Walter Raleigh called a ‘ beautiful and delibe- 
rate confusion ’ between the reality of Nature and the diuturnity 
of art, 


For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair. 


As we look more closely at the designs,! however, we see that 
they have not that rounded and perfected beauty which give 
through marbles such an insight into the Hellenic spirit. For 
that spirit was intimate with the poignancies of earth, and it 
felt an import, at times terrible, at times sublime, in the shape 
of the human form from neck to toe. It is true that in ancient 
Hellas Europe first and best learned the truth of Don Ramiro de 
Maeztu’s words that ‘ the simplicity of art allows us to take our 
way more surely among the complexities of life.’ But though 
the Greek mind was simple, and its classical expression is dis- 
tinguished above all by balance and therefore by restraint, yet 
the Greeks’ self-discipline enabled them to feel and to express 
all the intensity with which the flesh endues the spirit. ‘ Passion,’ 
said the most eloquent of their critics, ‘is as large an ingredient 


1 They are very poorly reproduced in this little book, and even the illustra- 
tions of the vases are incorrectly drawn. 
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in sublimity as a sense of character in an agreeable style.’ Fulness 
of feeling gave them, as it gave Cleopatra, immortal longings, and, 
identifying these with the outward grace and gesture which had 
first inspired them, the sculptors conveyed their eagerness to the 
marble, for they were as intimate with it as with the expressive- 
ness of the model, and their instinct added something of their 
own. In their portraiture three separate aims can be distin- 
guished, though they often mingle; to represent a man in the 
light of ideas, 


As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, 


and, in finding him, finds something finer than either he or the 
finder, finds some hint or promise of what Aristotle taught—that 
we are human insomuch as something divine assumes sway 
within us ; or again, to seize a salience of characteristic, and to 
present it picturesquely like Sargent or Dickens, giving the full 
resplendence of an unqualified fact ; or again, like the carica- 
turists, to throw all the emphasis on some obviousness of shape, 
some outward oddness. In this the Roman portrait, as Pro- 
fessor Gardner agrees with Wickhoff, anticipated the tendency 
of our own age ; but in all ages it was a device that stamped the 
cheaper kind of art. 

Professor Percy Gardner, in finishing a long and brilliant 
career as a researcher, gives a book to be treasured either by the 
artist or the scholar, a book in which so much personality, 
sympathy and insight are added to his learning, and which is so 
beautifully illustrated with pictures of fine sculptures, little known 
because recently discovered, that any word other than praise 
seems carping. But why, in a book issuing from the Clarendon 
Press, does the lack of punctuation make the Professor appear 
to identify Theocritus with Bion, or Cumz with Neapolis ? 
And it is indeed irritating for the scholar to find that the index 
again and again passes over the recurrence of a name it has once 
mentioned, and, worse still, does not at all contain many impor- 
tant names mentioned more than once in the text. One instance 
is particularly striking. A considerable, and valuable, portion 
of the book is devoted to an attack on certain methods and 
judgments of Furtwangler and Wickhoff. Those methods and 
those judgments are identified in England, as Professor Gardner 
does not omit to mention, with their vulgarisatrice, Mrs. Strong, 
whose work was published above the name of Eugenie Sellers ; 
her translation of Furtwangler and her book on Roman Sculpture 
are the books—her own marked by unusually individual judg- 


2 Longinus : Mep) “Tous. 
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ments—to which many students are obliged generally to refer. 
Yet Mrs. Strong is mentioned in the index under neither of the 
names which are known in the world of archeology. A new and 
improved edition of Roman Sculpture has lately appeared, trans- 
lated into Italian and more finely illustrated. It lacks, however, 
any reference to the greatest archzological discovery made in 
Rome in recent years, the underground Basilica at the Porta 
Maggiore, which has been the especial study of Mr. Cumont. 

Professor Gardner is so enthusiastic for the claims of ancient 
Hellas, and so desirous that one should see her life whole, that 
one regrets that he did not attempt to relate her art to Plato’s 
esthetic theory, or Aristotle’s, or to that, perhaps still more 
attractive, of Longinus. For these indeed, though each writing 
of literature, gave those philosophies of art which relate the 
treasures of archeology with the minds of living men. Aristotle 
insisted that it is the function of the human mind to realise, 
not the outward or ‘ accidental’ characteristic, but that distinc- 
tive, that substantial form which makes a thing what it is in the 
realm of lasting and effective reality; from his communion 
therefore, through outward things, with this essential reality 
the artist finds the right word, the right concept. The form 
expresses the action of the formative idea upon the potentiality 
of raw material, and it is this idea which the artist must repre- 
sent, or as Horace restated the theory, ‘ Scribendi recte, sapere 
est et principium et fons. And almost in our own times 
Flaubert arrived at the same thought that ‘ Tout déroule de la 
conception.” 

When this theory was reconsidered in the thirteenth century 
the word ‘ generation’ seemed best to express the relation between 
the creative mind and either the original of what it made or the 
raw materials which themselves modified the conception ; and 
indeed it helps us to understand the ancient theories. Plato 
distrusted art, thinking it a game, even if a noble game, for in 
his view it revealed no ultimate ideas; to him the right name 
for the artist’s gift was imagination, and its creations were 
phantasms, <idwAa, which contained no truth, but had only 
a glamour of delightfulness. For poetry and song and dance 
were to be true to the outward nature of things, as he argued in 
the Republic, and not to their invisible reality in the realm of 
ideas ; but the outward nature of things copied in art was only 
an appearance, almost a delusion, and art therefore, though a 
necessary and refreshing element in life, must never be taken as 
giving a vision of truth or of beauty. 

Aristotle, however, conceiving reality in terms of mind, 
rather than of ideas, saw more clearly the part the reason plays in 
knowing truth. So that by imitation he meant, not reproduction, 
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but individual representation ; for life and Nature show us the 
reality of things which the artist will know and interpret, accord- 
ing to the laws of Nature, but in the terms of reason. He can 
idealise, therefore, from Nature to a type, or he can conventionalise 
from life into line. He can plead that he has attained an artistic 
effect, or that he has given a conventional rendering, or that he 
had expressed something nobler than what he had before him ; 
and to be true to life will be his object, because the life of right 
reason gives us truth. 

We would have liked to see these theories applied to a statue 
often neglected by the English, but duly appraised by Professor 
Gardner—the Idolino of Florence, the finest example of the School 
of Argos. ‘A metaphor of youth and spring and morning,’ 
it is perhaps in the grace of its naked readiness the most perfect 
form by which a Greek sculptor ever depicted the joy of the 
athlete in his health and symmetry. The climate and the 


‘ games of Greece gave opportunities of studying the human form 


which have been since unrivalled, and the Hellenes were not 
allowed to let them slip. Plato himself observed that the 
interest of his contemporaries in the human form compelled the 
sculptor.to maintain a precision that was not exacted from the 
painter of a scene; for animals and flowers they did not find 
so fascinating. Sometimes, as we have seen, the sculptors’ 
conception of their model sufficed for the sublimities of art ; 
sometimes they represented him as the hero or the god. The 
head of the Diadumenus here reproduced shows how well they 
could from time to time recapture the significance of human 
features; but that is not generally what we ask of the Greeks, 
because it is not the peculiarity of sculpture. Sometimes, as in 
the Venus of Petworth, or in Canova’s bust of Napoleon in the 
Pitti, a sculptor has given the face its nobility, but the subtlety 
of human features is more than we ask from carvers of stone. 
For them (at least, as we admire their work now) the eye does not 
shine, the hair does not glisten, the cheek does not glow, the 
lips do not redden, the skin does not darken, the eyebrows and 
the hair lose the subtlety of their texture: sculpture turns still, 
cold and clear, the most mobile and elusive object of the eye’s 
attention. 

It is perhaps just for these reasons that we place on its top- 
most height the headless Venus dug by Italian archeologists 
from the sands of Cyrene, the Aphrodite Anadyomene now in the 
Baths of Diocletian, or rather in that part of the Museo Nazionale 
which was once the cell of Carthusians vowed to exchange the 
earthly love and beauty for the heavenly. Professor Gardner 
dismisses this discovery with the word ‘ exquisite.’ Writing 
heterogeneous studies on any subject that came within his view, 
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he did not aim at making his book balanced and exhaustive. He 
says nothing of the recent discoveries at Athens or Girgenti, 
lovely as some of them are, and he might well have given us his 
ampler views of this fairest of Aphrodites, or at least have said 
whether he accepts the assessment made by Signor Mariani in 
his monograph. He tells us much of Phidias and Praxiteles, he 
refers many times to the familiar masterpieces, the Discobolus of 
Myron and the Doryphorus and Diadumenus of Polycleitus, and 
recognises how wild and poignant was the spirit of Scopas. But 
most of this was known to Westmacott. The Venus of Cyrene 
suggests, however, none of these: in composition it bears a 
relation to the Venus of the Esquiline in the Museo dei Conserva- 
tori. Who carved it? Not Phidias, though, as Quintilian said, 
the majesty of his art was adequate to the gods, as was seen by 
his Athene at Athens and his Zeus at Elis. Polycleitus excelled 
in the charm and proportion of his figures, and Pliny tells us, 
though in a story of doubtful value, that in the Temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus his statues of the Amazons were preferred to those of 
Phidias. But this Venus belongs to the great age which was 
seventy to a hundred years later, the age of Plato himself, the 
age of Praxiteles, Scopas and Euphranor. But it lacks both the 
tragic intensity of Scopas and the perfect roundness which was 
a convention with Praxiteles. Might it not have been by 
Euphranor, who is described by Pliny as excellent with an ex- 
cellence in everything he touched, who was a master of symmetry 
and first depicted the dignity of heroes ? For Euphranor in some 
details was careless, as the sculptor of this Aphrodite is careless 
of ankles and feet. 

Professor Gardner has so much to tell one of all these sculptors 
and of Lysippus that one moves through his pages as through a 
gallery of marbles, and many ancient pieces are admirably 
reproduced. Particularly charming are Dr. Amelung’s reproduc- 
tion of an Athenian lady, and the bust of a charioteer from the 
frieze of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, a bas-relief which has 
been generally attributed to Scopas. But we cannot agree with 
Professor Gardner that the Azara head of Alexander entirely 
fails to give that impression of the manly and leonine to which 
Plutarch refers. On the other hand, the Professor’s praise of the 
statue at Munich, which he thinks a copy of the Magnesian statue 
of Themistocles, seems to be overdone: it has not that ‘ rare 
dignity and ideality’ which he attributes to it; Dr. Wolters 
is right in saying that it is not very individual. 

But Professor Gardner has attractive chapters on other 
subjects ; and his remarks on the scenery of the Greek stage will 
make the book a necessity to those who have not yet included 
sculpture in their studies of Hellas. Synthesis is the supreme 
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need of all our criticism, ancient as well as modern; and he is 
right in insisting that Greek literature involves Greek art, as 
indeed all literature involves all art, and that without the results 
of archeology one can see only dimly into the ancient life and 
ways of a people whose sympathy with genius drew forth master- 
pieces which, if they are no more essential to modern studies 
than those of ancient Judea, or medieval Italy, or France, are 
full of concepts which are very closely identified with our own 
culture. 

And what was the temper of the country which gave birth to 
these concepts? If they flash on us the vision of the past, what 
is it that they sustain our hearts in telling of the truth of life ? 
Aristophanes observed that, behind the careless majority who 
thought of nothing but fashion and pleasure (for at least, as the 
vases show, those were but too faithful to Aphrodite Pandemos), 
there were others who had an elevation about them. These 

. had learnt from their long training of music and exercise the 
fitting use of both strenuousness and sentiment, which was to 
fix their mind on living heroically, not alone in unfaltering 
endurance of effort and pain, either in games or war, but also in 
those things which the harmony of physical proportions signify— 
the virtues of justice, temperance, fortitude and chastity. 


Self reverence, self knowledge, self control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 


Indeed, man sees in Nature nothing higher than his own spirit 
which evokes those things which ‘ dispose to stateliness and high 
mood and sublimity.’* The Hellenes attained to this because in 
their philosophy the forms of outward things were shaped by an 
inward grace discernible by reason, and indeed given by an 
invisible reality ; for all was moulded according to patterns of 
perfection. And all forms of beauty pointed to an unseen and 
eternal beauty, so that, as Plotinus summed it up long afterwards, 


Whenever a beautiful object is presented to the consciousness, we strive 
always, while reducing that object to a form (apprehending it, that is, as an 
idea), to discover beyond and identify ourselves with a formative principle, 
which being the one ultimate ideal is the one essential and transcendental 
beauty of the universe. 


But we doubt whether in the age of Phidias, or of Myron, the 
Greeks were quite clear as to the height towards which their 
sublimities were pointing; that matter, in fact, is still being 
argued. And in exalting their greatness we gain nothing by 
passing over their deficiencies. Kingsley noticed that they 
allowed their divinities a licence they did not approve in them- 
selves; and that beyond all that man could discover was a void 


3 Longinus. 
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into what he could conceive, a void, outlined already to the 
Jews in prophecies, and filled when, in considering what had 
inspired their society, the Christians showed that humanism 
had been waiting for a completion it could not attain unaided. 
The Greeks never really cared much about the mean, the lowly or 
the poor : failing, therefore, to attain the idea of a unified society, 
they failed also to realise that the ideal beauty they adored must 
have been the informing principle of mind and shape and move- 
ment. They knew the virtue of magnificence, they passionately 
admired the natura] human excellence of either mind or body ; 
but they failed to attain to identifying the dignity of heroes 
with the spirit that frees the soul of goodness from things 
evil. 
R. E. GORDON GEORGE. 
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ENGLISH SPORTING PRINTS: THE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD 


Goop sporting pictures, portraying the many and varied scenes 
of English country life, have always had a certain cachet of their 
own, well known to the discerning few, but not, as a rule, familiar 
to the general public. The squires and nobility of the past have 


. always been patrons of this branch of art, largely for the reason 


that the artists depicted their horses and hounds, shooting and 
coursing dogs, and fighting cocks; and for generations the 
paintings and prints, which all sportsmen still so greatly admire, 
of those animals, scenes and episodes, have helped to decorate the 
walls of innumerable great houses in Britain. 

In thousands of other houses—the homes of yeomen, farmers, 
country doctors, lawyers, and business men—many examples of 
fine sporting prints still hang, and will probably continue to hang 
so long as their descendants inhabit the countryside and country 
towns. Unfortunately, in the case of the county magnates, the 
crushing weight of taxation and the decline of their fortunes have 
contributed to the sale and break-up of mansion-houses and 
estates in all parts of England and the consequent dispersal of 
pictures which have for generations decorated the ancestral walls 
of a very remarkable and distinguished race of men. These 
pictures, setting forth the delights of old English country life—a 
life which has been so long unique in Europe—have naturally 
begun to attract the attention of countries which have been either 
later in attaining a high degree of civilisation, or, until the last 
hundred years, have had a less settled and ordered existence. 
Germany and America are good examples. Since the year 1815 
Germany had been growing rich with unexampled rapidity. 
Before the war large quantities of sporting prints, thrown on the 
market by the break-up of old English homes, were being eagerly 
bought by the Junker families of Prussia and elsewhere, and by 
wealthy merchants, desirous of setting up elaborately furnished 
country houses. Pictures of hunting, racing, coursing, shooting, 
coaching and cocking were all in high demand throughout Ger- 
many, and were likely to have continued so. The Great War, of 
course, altered everything, and a good many pictures of = kind 
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are now returning from Germany, where impoverished owners 
have been compelled to realise the collections made in the days of 
prosperity. Quite recently I saw at Messrs. Ackermann’s galleries, 
in Bond Street, a set of four beautiful aquatints of eighteenth 
century English country scenes, which had recently come from a 
castle in Bavaria, a very welcome sight to all who cherish memories 
of England and English rural life. 

In America, bursting with war wealth, the same fashion for 
pictures of English country life is to be found. In the north, 
hunting, after the manner of Great Britain, with packs of hounds, 
grows more and more popular. Racing has long been a passion 
in the States, and the demand for good English sporting pictures, 
whether paintings or prints, is extraordinarily keen. In South 
America, too, there is now a large and growing demand for these 
works among the great ranch owners, living in fine country houses, 
and merchants who have reared palaces in the rising cities. The 
demand for our best sporting prints in these countries is now, in 
fact, so great that those still interested in the country life and 
sporting ways of old England may well take warning before it is 
too late; otherwise the finest examples of a period which is 
steadily receding, and which can never again be recalled, will have 
been snatched from us by shrewd collectors in new and wealthy 
communities. For it is not to be denied that the old and pleasant 
rural life of England is slowly but steadily vanishing from our 
midst. In this small island the growth of population is spreading 
over large areas of the countryside, and the rapid increase of small 
houses, bungalows, workmen’s cottages, chicken farming, and 
allotments cannot fail to produce great changes. Wire fencing 
and the enormous increase of motors and motor traction are 
ruining many hunting countries, and will before long bring the 
downfall of many more. Hunting may continue to exist for 
possibly another century in the wilder parts of England, such, 
for instance, as Exmoor, Dartmoor, Cumberland, Westmorland 
and parts of Wales; but there is no gainsaying the fact that 
hunting is not what it was, and the golden age of that wonderful 
and typically English sport has gone, never to return. Shooting, 
fishing, and other sports are being similarly affected. Racing and 
coursing will no doubt have a longer life. 

I propose within the limit of this short article to try to 
indicate some of the work of those leading artists who have left 
us true and lifelike pictures of the country life of England in its 
happiest and most characteristic period, the period of the four 
Georges. 

There were long before 1720 certain artists who illustrated 
books on sport, but who left, as a rule, few pictures or prints 
behind them. In Turberville’s Booke of Hunting (1576) there are 
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some curious and interesting woodcuts illustrating different phases 
of the chase. This book and its reprints are always worth the 
collector’s attention. Hollar, a great etcher of Stuart times, is 
worth attention, and his twelve plates, after F. Place, a Yorkshire 
artist of high merit, are very excellent. These are extremely rare. 
Ridinger’s fine engravings of the chase and Oudry’s hunting pieces 
of Louis XV.’s period are not to be forgotten. In Richard Blome’s 
Gentleman’s Recreation, published in 1686, are some capital draw- 
ings, by F. Barlow, of various phases of sport. The hunting and 
shooting pictures are very characteristic. The sportsmen are 
shown in the exact costume—a very pleasing one—of Charles II.’s 
later period. Among others there is an excellent picture of 
mounted sportsmen shooting birds flying, a rare performance in 
those days. This scarce book is highly to be recommended. 

Peter Tillemans, a Fleming born at Antwerp in 1684, who came 
to England in 1704, was an artist whose work is little known in 
this country, but whose prints are well worth attention. Probably 
the best known of them is his View of Thoresby Hall and Part of 
the Park, depicting the Duke of Kingston shooting, with eleven 
pointers in front of him, all standing to game—a very curious and 
interesting piece, engraved in line by the artist. These pointers, 
although portrayed 200 years ago, differ little from pointers of the 
present day. Among the few Tillemans prints are to be found also 
some good pictures of horses and jockeys at Newmarket and one 
or two hunting scenes—the latest, a Fox Chase, dated 1752. 

The earliest and one of the best artists of modern sporting 
pictures was John Wootton (1685-1765), who is believed to have 
been a pupil of John Wyck, the celebrated Dutch painter, and 
was himself far above the average. Horace Walpole, in his Anec- 
dotes of Painting, describes him rightly as painting ‘ with con- 
summate skill, animation and truth.’ There are many good 
examples of his work at Windsor Castle, St. James’s Palace, 
Longleat, Welbeck, Althorp, Badminton, Goodwood, Houghton, 
Tring, and elsewhere. At Houghton there is, or was, an excellent 
hunting piece which includes Sir Robert Walpole, Colonel Charles 
Churchill and Mr. T. Turner, with hounds and huntsman. Sir 
Robert, the famous Prime Minister, was a staunch foxhunter, 
and is said always to have opened the letters from his head- 
keeper in Norfolk before any of the rest of his correspondence, 
however important. There is a good and scarce print of this 
picture, published by John Boydell in 1778. Sir Robert Walpole 
died in 1745, and the picture was painted probably between 1725 
and 172%. 

Another well-known print, after Wootton, is that of Tregon- 
well Frampton, ‘ Keeper of the Running Horses at Newmarket 
in the Reigns of King William III., Queen Anne, King George I. 
U2 
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and King George II.,’ published in mezzotint in 1740 and again 
in 1791. While looking at prints at the British Museum some 
years since I came across an excellent picture of Death of the Fox, 
after Wootton, which I had photographed and showed in Country 
Life. This led to the discovery that a magnificent set of eight 
paintings by the artist are at Longleat, and, thanks to the in- 
formation supplied by a member of the Marquess of Bath’s family, 
I ascertained the very curious tradition concerning them. All of 
these pictures save one are shown in a fine set of seven prints 
engraved by C. Canot, a French artist, and published by John 
Boydell, with French as well as English titles. These scarce 
prints are as follows: The Going Out, Two Hunters, The Whipper- 
in Thrown Out, The Earthing of the Fox, Coming in at the Death, 
Death of the Fox, and Returning from the Chace. In the picture 
of the Death of the Fox, a most admirable hunting piece, are 
shown Viscount Weymouth (the eldest son of Lord Bath), a 
handsome youth in a cocked hat and velvet coat ; Lord Althorp 
(his brother-in-law), in a hunting cap, holding the dead fox ; 
clamorous hounds, a mounted whip blowing a French horn, a 
negro boy in a turban, also with a French horn, and a rustic on 
foot. There is a curious Gallic touch about this fine piece, 
accounted for, probably, by the fact that Wootton had once 
learned his art abroad and that his engraver, Canot, was a French- 
man. Viscount Weymouth died in 1750, aged forty, and this 
picture was probably painted between 1730 and 1735. There is 
a similar set of seven paintings by Wootton—no doubt replicas— 
at Althorp. The paintings at Longleat are more than life size. 
The accepted tradition in the Marquis of Bath’s family is that 
the whipper-in shown in the picture of the Death of the Fox was 
an orphan boy, found in the woods near Longleat, and that his 
history runs through the eight paintings. In the last of these— 
missing at Althorp—he is represented as meeting his death while 
separating two fighting horses. Wootton’s fine and remarkable 
prints are rare and naturally in much request. He painted much 
at Newmarket, made a good deal of money, and built himself a 
house in Cavendish Square. 

James Seymour (1702-52) is well known by his race-horses and 
hunting scenes. The prints are interesting as records of the sport 
and the costumes of his time; but his animals and figures are 
stiff and laboured and there is little artistic merit in his work. 
One of his best known pieces is ‘ Old Q’s’ (then Earl of March) 
celebrated Chaise Match against time at Newmarket in 1750, the 
preparations for which were of the most elaborate description. 
The prints of Seymour’s work seem to have been all executed after 
his death. 

We come now to a group of artists whose works illustrating 
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English sporting scenes, especially where horses and hounds are 
concerned, are among the greatest treasures of the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. This group includes such names 
as Ben Marshall, G. Stubbs, R.A., G. Morland, P. Reinagle, R.A., 
J. Barenger, J. N. Sartorius, Abraham Cooper, R.A., John 
Raphael Smith, Sawrey Gilpin, James Ward, Dean Wolstenholme, 
T. Rowlandson, and R. Weaver. Sir Francis Grant (President of 
the Royal Academy), Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., and Richard 
Ansdell, R.A., all fine artists, are typically of the Victorian . 
period, and their sporting work must perforce be treated with 
that of artists now or recently living. 

Ben Marshall (1767-1835), whose splendid work has only 
lately come into appreciation again, after a long period of neglect, 
seems to me to stand at the head of the eighteenth century and 
early nineteenth century sporting artists. Some of his pieces are, 
in my judgment, unsurpassed, whether from the point of view of 
the artist or the sportsman. His Tom Oldaker on Pickle and Mr. 
Francis Dukinfield Astley and his Harriers stand alone as repre- 
sentations of the old English country life. Compare with them 
Stubbs’ The Third Duke of Richmond with Hounds, or even his 
fine William Bentinck, Third Duke of Portland, and Marshall 
comes off triumphantly. Mr. A. J. Munnings, R.A., himself one 
of our greatest animal painters of the present day, in a very 
interesting article in Country Life of September 26, 1925, gives 
Stubbs pride of place over Marshall as a sporting artist. With 
that view I confess I cannot agree Where I think Stubbs excels 
Marshall is in his delineation of quieter scenes, such as his Brood 
Mares and Foals, shown by Mr. Munnings in the Country Life 
article, a very beautiful picture in which it is impossible to find a 
fault. When Mr. Munnings wrote his criticism last autumn he 
could not, I think, have seen Ben Marshall’s wonderful painting 
of Tom Oldaker on Pickle, which recently came to light, after 
being lost sight of for a century. It came into the market last 
year upon the death in Gloucestershire of a very old lady, Mrs. 
Ann Capel, a relative of the Rev. and Hon. W; W. Capel, who 
was master of the Old Berkeley hounds from 1810 to 1820 and, 
I believe, joint master with Mr. Harvey Combe from 1820 to 
1833. The painting was bought by Lord Woolavington for the 
great price of 2205/., then easily a record for Ben Marshall’s work. 
There is some mystery about the date of this painting, which I 
believe to have been executed somewhere about 1800 or a little 
before. Oldaker was born in 1751 and was huntsman to the Earl 
of Berkeley’s hounds from 1782 to 1794, when Lord Berkeley 
gave up hunting. In those days the Earls of Berkeley hunted 
the whole country from Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire, to 
Wormwood Scrubs, and had kennels at Gerrard’s Cross, Cranford 
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(Middlesex), and Nettlebed (Oxfordshire), as well as at Berkeley. 
Tom Oldaker once hunted a fox from Scratch Wood, Wormwood 
Scrubs, to Kensington Gardens, where he lost him in some rough 
ground and covert. Tom was one of the most famous huntsmen 
of his time; it was said of him that he could ‘ guess a fox to 
death ’ when there was little or no scent to serve. After Lord 
Berkeley gave up hunting Oldaker migrated to Gerrard’s Cross, 
and became huntsman to the hounds which are still known as the 
Old Berkeley. He died there in 1831 at the age of eighty. 

The magnificent mezzotint engraving after the painting of 
Oldaker on the brown mare Pickle is in its way quite as famous 
as the original. It is full of enchantment. The wild and distant 
landscape with a hint of the Severn River, the fine, old-fashioned 
mare, full of life and action, Tom himself in his long-skirted hunt- 
ing coat of yellow plush—the ancient uniform of the Earls of 
Berkeley—and a very full-peaked hunting cap, with his bugle 
horn, having a single twist, tucked under his left arm, and a 
wonderfully fine couple of hounds, Maleburn and Ramper, running 
alongside ; all these contribute to make this mezzotint by Whiston 
Barney, in my judgment, the finest hunting print we have. It is 
extraordinarily scarce, and very few copies could have been 
printed. No one seems to be able to explain why this happened, 
although I have consulted the leading art dealers on the subject. 
Captain F. Siltzer, in his British Sporting Prints, mentions one in 
colour. I have never seen one, and in the last eighteen years I 
have only encountered two examples of the mezzotint. One of 
these, shown for a few days at Messrs. Fores’, in Piccadilly, some 
ten years since, was sold for 95/. The last example I have heard 
of realised 180 guineas at Christie’s in March last. 

There is another portrait by Marshall of Tom Oldaker on 
Brush. This is manifestly a later picture, and Tom looks con- 
siderably older than in the portrait of him on Pickle. Neither 
the painting nor the prints, of which there are many, have any- 
thing like the merit of the earlier picture. Curiously enough the 
print of Oldaker on Pickle dates (1820) some ten years later than 
that of him on Brush, by R. Woodman, although the original 
painting must have been executed years before. 

Among other famous prints after Ben Marshall are Francis 
Dukinfield Astley, Esq., and his Harriers, engraved by R. Wood- 
man in 1809 and published by Marshall himself from 23, Beau- 
mont Street. I place this fine picture as next to the Oldaker on 
Pickle, one of the greatest of all English hunting pieces. It is 
manifest that Ben Marshall took extraordinary pains with this 
portrait. He painted two perfect studies for it, in one of which 
he shows the wide, spreading landscape of which he was so fond 
as a background for his portraits. It would have been better for 
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the picture if he had insisted on this; but he was evidently 
persuaded by Mr. Astley, a fastidious sitter, to put in a hilly 
background showing the ‘ Hunter’s Lodge,’ erected after the 
owner’s fancy. Nevertheless the picture is magnificent. Mr. 
Astley, his fine hunter, and the harriers, a splendid lot of old- 
fashioned, low-scenting hounds, are rendered with wonderful life 
and verve. I do not think that hounds in action have ever been 
better painted. Thanks to an article last autumn in Country Life, 
the original of this splendid print was rediscovered, after the lapse 
of a century, at Arisaig House, Inverness-shire, the seat of Sir 
Arthur Nicholson, K.C.B., a descendant of Mr. Astley and the 
owner of the picture. It was sold by auction at Christie’s on 
May 14, and realised 2600 guineas, a fresh record. The very 
beautiful print of this great picture is assuredly one of the gems 
of any collection of hunting pieces. 

Next to these two hunting pictures by Marshall comes his 
The Earl of Darlington and his Hounds, the prints of which, some- 
times in colour, sometimes plain, are very well known. This is an 
engraving in line by J. Dean. The colour prints are very striking, 
and the old Earl on a favourite white hunter is a remarkable 
portrait. The hounds are not so well rendered as in the Astley 
picture ; they are strong in bone for foxhounds of that period, 
but the feet seem to me too big and clumsy. Possibly, however, 
this was the old lord’s fancy! Marshall always painted what he 
saw. 

Ben Marshall, who lived for years at Newmarket, was great on 
portraits of famous race-horses, and had a large and remunerative 
connexion. He once remarked to his pupil, Abraham Cooper : 
‘I have good reason for moving to Newmarket. I discover many 
a man who will give me 50 guineas for painting his horse, who 
thinks 10 guineas too much to pay for painting his wife!’ It 
may be recalled that, not long before Marshall’s best period, 
Gainsborough and Reynolds were glad to receive from 40 to 70 
guineas for a portrait. Marshall numbered among his patrons 
George III. and IV., the Earls of Vincent, Darlington, Scar- 
borough, Earl Sondes, and many other distinguished sportsmen. 
Fine prints of such famous racers as Haphazard, Muley Moloch, 
Diamond, Pericles, Filho da Puta, Sir Joshua, Zingaree and others 
are well known to the initiated. These portraits of race-horses are 
inimitable, and are rendered even more valuable by the portraits 
of trainers and jockeys accompanying them. 

He painted John Jackson and Tom Belcher, the prize-fighters, 
both engraved by Turner, and occasionally gamecocks. His 
portraits of various sportsmen, usually on favourite hunters, are 
also well known to print collectors. One of his most characteristic 
pieces of this kind is The Sportsman (Thomas Gosden), an 
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admirable picture of the gunner of that period (1824), with 
fowling-piece and a brace of sporting dogs, setter and pointer. 
Round his shoulders is buckled the very curious long, snake-like 
shot pouch of that period. I have just such a pouch, once the 
property of my maternal grandfather, which I can remember 
using in my early boyhood when I shot my first partridge with 
an old single-barrelled percussion gun. This excellent portrait 
was admirably engraved by Maile. The landscape is by Luke 
Clennel. Ben Marshall’s pieces are among the most admirable 
of those produced by the long line of British sporting artists, and 
will always remain invaluable as records of his time. 

George Stubbs (1724-1806) had a long and extraordinarily 
industrious career, and rose to the rank of R.A. He began to 
paint horses and dogs about 1750, and was at work almost up to 
the last months of his life ; he died in his eighty-second year. A 
great animal painter, one of his most striking pieces is the 
frightened horse attacked by a lion, first engraved in 1777. He is 
said to have visited Ceuta (North Africa) in 1754 and to have there 
actually witnessed the attack of a lion on a horse. His race-horses, 
painted for many distinguished owners, include such celebrities as 
Marske, Eclipse, Jupiter, Pangloss, Pyrrhus, Mambrino, Protector, 
Hambletonian and Diamond, of the famous match, Gimcrack, the 
Godolphin Arab and others, many of which are engraved. He 
painted also shooting scenes and sporting dogs. Many of his 
equestrian portraits are first rate ; among these are to be noted 
that fine picture, so greatly admired by Mr. Munnings, of the 
third Duke of Portland, at Welbeck (1767). The Duke is mounted 
on a white hunter, and is attended by his huntsman and a stable 
boy ; all three are most admirably rendered. Stubbs’ hunting 
pieces are not so good as Ben Marshall’s, and the painting of The 
Third Duke of Richmond with Hounds, reproduced by Mr. Mun- 
nings in Country Life of September 26, 1925, does not compare 
well with Marshall’s Tom Oldaker on Pickle or F. D. Astley, Esq., 
and his Harriers. It is quite in the old-fashioned manner; the 
horses are stiff and conventional in their action, and the hounds 
are only moderately good. This picture was, however, executed 
at Goodwood as far back as 1762, when hounds were much lighter 
in bone and more greyhound-like than they were fifty years later. 
Many excellent prints of Stubbs’ work are in existence ; but they 
grow steadily scarcer in this country, and ought not to be neglected 
by admirers of old English sport in its most characteristic period. 

George Morland (1760-1804) and his work are too well known 
to need much notice here. Although in his youth he occasionally 
rode in country races in Kent, and once actually won, he apparently 
never painted racing scenes. His few hunting pieces are not 
attractive to the practical sportsman, His horses are too soft and 
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too fat, and his riders rather of the same type. I think, in truth, 
he was much fonder of painting the rural Dobbin than hunters 
and race-horses in hard condition. His shooting pieces are better, 
though rustic and primitive. A good many prints of these exist, 
many of which have realised high prices. His four plates of fox- 
hunting, in colour,‘ engraved by G. Bell, published in 1800, 
depicting Going Out, Going into Cover, The Check, and The Death, 
are-valued at 500/. Probably his best painting of sport was The 
Death of the Fox, which was in the late Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
collection at Elsenham Hall; but this was never engraved. 

We come now to Philip Reinagle, R.A. (1749-1833), whose 
work is often admirable. A pupil of the portrait painter Allan 
Ramsay, Reinagle soon manifested a bent for sport, especially in 
the delineation of game, shooting, and hunting scenes. He did a 
great deal of work for that famous and eccentric sportsman 
Colonel Thornton, of Thornville Royal, Yorks., whose portrait 
by him, an oval, engraved by Mackenzie, forms the frontispiece 
of the Colonel’s Sporting Tour in France. When Thornton 
travelled from Scarborough to Spye Park, in Wilts., in search of 
further adventures in sport, his train was headed by a ‘ boat- 
waggon—admirably contrived for the carrying of luggage or loose 
dogs, covered with the skins of stags, fallow deer and roebucks 
killed by the Colonel, nets, otter spears, fishing rods and guns ; 
drawn by four thoroughbred, cream-coloured Arabian mares, 
bred by the King.’ A dogcart carried ‘ milk-white terriers and 
beautiful greyhounds.’ A huntsman, followed by 100 couples of 
hounds, hunters with housings of deer skins ; a keeper with three 
brace of pointers ; and a falconer in green and silver, surrounded 
by hawks, closed the procession. Nine waggon-loads of old wine 
and ale brought up the rear. Surely an unexampled outfit for an - 
English sportsman ! Colonel Thornton had a fine hunting picture 
by Sawrey Gilpin, entitled The Death of the Fox. He required a 
pendant for this, and Reinagle painted for him his best hunting 
piece, Breaking Cover, so well known by the fine engraving in line 
by J. Scott, published in 1811. This is a really admirable picture. 
Hounds are away from a piece of woodland set in a most 
picturesque rocky landscape. The huntsman, blowing his horn, 
a whip and another sportsman or two are in front of the Colonel, 
who, mounted on a good white hunter, is turning in the saddle 
and capping and hallooing some rear hounds out of cover. The 
piece is full of life and action, though the rear hounds are not of 
the best sample. That, however, was not Reinagle’s fault. He 
could paint hounds excellently when he saw a good one, and his 
Southern Hound (another picture), of which there is a fine print, 
is a very perfect representation of that ancient type. In Breaking 
Cover the huntsman is blowing one of those ancient short curved 
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horns reminiscent of the Stuart and Tudor period. These horns 
have long been out of fashion ; but it may be noted that John 
Peel used such an one, and in our own day the huntsman of the 
Llangibby foxhounds still carries one of this pattern. I saw 
recently, at Swaine and Adeney’s, in Piccadilly, one of these 
Llangibby horns, a most interesting survival. From their shape 
they are more easily broken than the short straight horn now in 
use. John Peel’s horn, still extant, is a much-battered relic. 

Reinagle got excellent prices for his pictures. For a portrait of 
the sixth Lord Middleton, gun in hand on the moors, with pointers 
and ponies, painted in 1792, he received 500 guineas. He also 
painted the Warwickshire hounds, of which Lord Middleton was 
master from 1812 to 1822, in full cry near Chesterton Windmill. 
Various sportsmen, including the master on a white horse, are 
riding at a widish brook; others are over or have found the 
depths. This is an excellent piece, and it is a pity it has never 
been engraved. I believe it is still at Birdsall House, the family 
seat, near Malton, Yorks. A reproduction appeared in The 
Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt, 1896. Reinagle did a great deal 
of excellent work, especially in his shooting scenes; and prints 
of his pictures, which are not numerous, are always worth looking 
after. Among them are to be found some good aquatints. 

Sawrey Gilpin (1733-1807), mentioned in these notes on 
Reinagle, was a son of Captain J. B. Gilpin. He studied under 
Samuel Scott, a well-known artist, and afterwards settled at 
Newmarket, where he painted horses and sporting scenes, He 
did a good deal of work for Colonel Thornton, and his Death of the 
Fox, engraved by J. Scott in 1811, Sir Peter Teazle, Pot80s, High- 
flyer, and Jupiter, all famous race-horses, are among his best work. 
‘ Pot8os ’ acquired his curious name from the spelling of a stable- 
boy who chalked on a cornbin thus: ‘ Potoooooooo.’ His 
Hawking and Fox Hunting are also well-known prints. Gilpin 
was President of the Society of Artists in 1774. 

James Barenger (1780-1831), who came of a family of artists, 
began to devote himself to sporting subjects at the age of twenty- 
seven. He is chiefly known to print sellers by his well-known 
picture of Lord Derby’s Staghounds, published in 1823, in which 
appear Lord Stanley and the Hon. E. Stanley (afterwards 
thirteenth and fourteenth Earls of Derby); the huntsman, 
Jonathan Griffin, on Spanker, and the whipper-in, J. Bullen, on 
Noodle. This is a first-rate hunting piece; the hounds are 
excellent, and the old huntsman and his white horse are as good as 
possible. The twelfth Earl of Derby, who owned this pack, hunted 
from ‘ The Oaks,’ near Epsom, for fifty years. This was the Lord 
Derby who married the fair Lady Betty Hamilton (who ran away 
with the Duke of Dorset), and secondly Miss Farren, the famous 
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actress. A few other prints after Barenger, setting forth shooting, 
hunting, coursing and racing, are to be met with occasionally ; 
but he is not well represented. 

Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), whose political caricatures 
are so well known, did a certain amount of sporting work, and 
coloured prints of various hunting and racing pieces by him are 
occasionally found, ««These, however; ‘are mere travesties, and 
appeal more to the-curious collector thayi to-the genuine lover of 
sport. %togies Pte 
The name of John Raphael Smiths almost-unknown, except 
to the very discérning collector.’ “He was a fine’draughtsman, and 
his pastel work’:was ‘excellent. He was also 2 skilled engraver. 
In the late Captain Siltzer’s British Sporting Prints are to be seen 
two excellent reproductions ‘of*his work, both wonderfully sug- 
gestive of the eighteenth century English countryside. These are 
Matthew Horsley, of Birdsall, Yorks., and Stephen Hemsted, of 
West Ilsley. That of Matthew Horsley, from a print in the British 
Museum, might well have appeared in Walton’s Compleat Angler, 
so reminiscent is it of old English life. Horsley was an eighteenth 
century foxhunting Yorkshire farmer who lived to nearly ninety 
years, and was a great and honest dealer in horses. A rural poem 
says of him : 


From the days of old Draper, who rose in the dark, 
Matt hunted thro’ life to the days of Sir Mark, 


If a fox would but run, every bog it was dry, 
No leap was too large, no Wold hill too high ; 


A tough hearty sapling from Liberty’s tree, 
If ever plain Yorkshireman lived it was he. 

Stephen Hemsted, a sporting doctor of West IIsley, is also a 
perfect example by John Raphael Smith of the old English sports- 
man. He stands at the door of an inn, in the costume of 1790 or 
thereabouts, filling his long clay pipe. At his feet are two sporting 
dogs, pointer and setter, and his fowling-piece and a dead pheasant 
are on a seat on his right. A mug of ale, with a good head on it, 
is on a table near by. John Raphael Smith’s work is very rare, 
but it is worth looking for. 

Zoffany, the well-known portrait painter of the reign of George 
III., is not often quoted as a delineator of sporting scenes ; yet 
his famous Cock-fight at Lucknow, the splendid mezzotint of which, 
by Earlom, is occasionally seen, has immortalised this ancient 
pastime. Colonel Mordaunt and the Indian prince, Asof-a-Dowla, 
are the chief figures in this fine piece ; while Colonels Martin and 
Polier and various Indian notabilities, with the setters and trainers 
of the fighting cocks, are also in the picture. 
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James Green is an artist whose name is little known ; yet his 
fine portrait of John Warde, of Squerryes Court, Westerham, ‘ the 
father of English hunting,’ as he has been called, has immortalised 
this fine old English gentleman, who in his time mastered so many 
packs of hounds. Mr. Warde, bare-headed, but in full hunting 
costume, is seated on a sofa, and by him, with its head upon his 
knee, is a favourite foxhound,' The print, engraved by C. Turner, 
is dated 1829, and is-to be found in the print ropm at the British 
Museum. The portrait is manifestly lifelike. 

I do not find-the name-of Thomas Weaver in either the late 
Sir Walter Gilbey’ s. Animal Painters or in Captain Siltzer’s British 
Sporting Prints. . Yet this artist executed.in 1811 one of the best- 
known portraits of English masters of hounds. This was the 
famous John Corbet, of Sunderne Castle, Salop, who mastered the 
Warwickshire hounds from 1791 to 1811, a period of wonderful 
sport. His hound Tvojan is immortal in hunting history, and 
The blood of all the Trojans was the squire’s toast at the hunt 
dinners at Stratford-on-Avon. There is an excellent print of this 
picture by R. Woodman, dated 1812, a copy of which hangs near 
me as I write. Mr. Corbet is seen bare-headed, capping his hounds 
forward on the line of the fox. The huntsman and whipper-in are 
coming up. The landscape is excellent, and the figures of Mr. 
Corbet and his horse are portrayed with great spirit. The hounds 
are of excellent type, and would not disgrace any pack of the 
present day. This print hung in the house of some Warwickshire 
relatives of mine for nearly sixty years. One of them, who died in 
1893 in her ninetieth year, as a girl remembered Mr. Corbet well. 
He was a most polite and courtly master of hounds, and she always 
averred that Weaver’s portrait of him was excellent. Who was 
Mr. Weaver, and why are his hunting pictures so little known, if 
any others exist ? Perhaps some hunting reader of the Nineteenth 
Century and After can enlighten me ? 

James Ward (1769-1859) is not a familiar name among those 
of sporting artists. ‘ A great painter, and a yet greater mezzotint 
engraver,’ as he has been well styled, he achieved during his long 
life an immense amount of good work, little of which, however, 
was on the sporting side. In 1823-24 Messrs. Ackermann pub- 
lished a series of fourteen prints, dedicated to George IV., of 
celebrated horses, including Dr. Syntax, Phantom, Leopold, and 
other racers, the Duke of Wellington’s Copenhagen, Napoleon’s 
charger Marengo, and George III.’s favourite charger Adonis 
His best known sporting picture is Ralph Lambton and his Hounds, 
an excellent hunting piece, portraying the famous sportsman, his 
hunter Undertaker, and his hounds. This picture was engraved 
by C. Turner and published in 1821. Ralph Lambton hunted the 
county of Durham, practically at his own expense, for close upon 
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forty years. He used, curiously enough, a boxwood horn, and his 
cheery ‘Yi! Haro! Forrard! Yi! Haro!’ when hounds were 
settled on the line was accepted as gospel in the North Country. 
I do not know who uses boxwood hunting-horns in these days ; 
but Messrs. Swaine and Adeney tell me they still make them 
occasionally. 

Sheer lack of space compels me to shorten my remarks on 
other sporting artists of the Georgian period. J. N. Sartorius 
(1755-1828), the most distinguished of his family in the portrayal 
of sporting scenes, is, of course, well known. He is not to be com- 
pared with Ben Marshall or Stubbs ; but he painted many a good 
race-horse, and his hunting prints are familiar to all collectors and 
many sportsmen. S. Howitt (1760-1822) comes into the same 
category. There is a certain stiffness and rusticity about Howitt’s 
work, which is not satisfactory to the eye, and his hounds in action 
are not well done. Henry Alken (1784-1851) is the most familiar 
of all sporting artists to the general public, and prints of his 
hunting, racing, coaching, shooting and cocking during the 
Regency and later Georgian period are still to be seen, usually in 
colour, in every print shop. His output must have been enormous, 
but he can hardly be ranked as a great artist. J. E. Ferneley 
(1782-1860), largely a self-taught artist, lived at Melton Mowbray, 
and had a great connexion among hunting folk. He had the 
advantage of a year of study under Ben Marshall, but his work is 
mediocre, and he never attained the first rank. Prints of his 
pieces are comparatively rare, especially on the hunting side. 

Dean Wolstenholme, senior (1757-1837), is well known and 
deservedly popular for his hunting scenes, so often reproduced in 
aquatint ; but there is with him, as with Howitt, a certain rusticity 
of expression which mars his work. His Tom Moody scenes are of 
small merit from the artistic point of view. His son, Dean Wolsten- 
holme, junior (1798-1882), was an engraver as well as painter, 
and executed a good deal of his father’s work. His aquatints are 
excellent. The hunts celebrated by these two artists lay chiefly 
in Surrey, Herts, and Essex. There is a rural charm about the 
work of the two Wolstenholmes which, in spite of certain short- 
comings, is very engaging. 

J. F. Herring (1795-1865) was certainly one of the most indus- 
trious of all sporting artists, and his output was immense. His 
portraits of race-horses form a wonderful historical series. His 
horses in action are nothing like so good, and in his hunting scenes 
there is little life or action about them. They seem to be galloping 
and going over their jumps by a process of ‘slow motion,’ the 
precursor of those curious pictures now to be seen at the cinema 
theatre. 

The attention of the collector of sporting prints may also be 
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directed to the works of Abraham Cooper, R.A., a first-rate artist, 
far too little known, as well as to those of W. and H. Barraud, 
H. B. Chalon, W. Webb, C. Loraine Smith, T. Woodward, R. B. 
Davis and the Pollards (R. and J.), all of whom have produced 
very interesting work. As guides in their search—a sufficiently 
difficult one—collectors cannot do better than consult the Animal 
Painters of the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Captain Siltzer’s The Story 
of British Sporting Prints, and Mr. W. Shaw Sparrow’s British 
Sporting Artists, all of them invaluable works of reference. 





H. A. BRYDEN. 
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BELZONI: ‘STRONG MAN’ AND 
EGY PTOLOGIST 


In Padua a century ago a medallion was raised, with speeches 
and rejoicings, to the memory of Giovanni Baptista Belzoni. 
Perhaps if tourists ask to-day who this man might be they will 
be told he was Padua’s gift to London. Here even an expert 
of H.M. Office of Works, with an exhaustive knowledge of all 
monuments in Great Britain, would look bewildered. And yet, 
were his grave in London, a grateful hand might almost be entitled 
to copy over it Wren’s epitaph : 


Lector, si monumentum requiris, circumspice. 


Recently we allowed the centenary of his death to pass unnoticed. 
There was no thought for a man so remarkable as to be the 
link between Grimaldi the clown and Seti the Pharaoh. Our 
sculptors, who study to recall the likeness of sedentary reformers 
in frock coats and trousers, have erected no statue to a bearded 
giant whose soul was as romantic as his Moorish robes. Many 
remember the Egyptian Hall yet do not know who gave it that 
name. Thousands gaze on his treasures in our museums without 
recalling who brought them there. Only on the translucent 
sarcophagus of Seti I. in Soane’s Museum can his name be seen 
carved, in all the length and breadth of London which once was 
full of his fame. Perhaps he has no grave now. Where he was 
buried, in Benin, there was only a fenced tree to mark the spot. 
Gratitude has not kept his name alive. But an idle interest in 
his lively tale should achieve that end. 

When Belzoni’s strength was being exploited by a London 
showman the circulars declared that he was descended from a 
good family of Rome. Roman his family might have been, 
but there is no doubt that his father was a poor barber of Padua 
who brought up his sons in this trade. Giovanni Baptista the 
elder was born in 1778. At the age of thirteen he set out with 
his brother to walk to Rome, but the younger boy became 
alarmed as they approached the Apennines and both returned. ‘ 
At sixteen Giovanni chose another companion and reached his 
goal. To study was his desire; he entered a monastery and 
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began his novitiate. Before he was ready for the tonsure, 
however, the sudden entry into Rome of the French in 1798 
altered the whole course of his education. One day a sergeant 
clapped him on the back as near the shoulder as an average man 
could reach, and exclaimed that here was the fellow he wanted 
for the fugleman of his company—for, that is to say, a soldier 
who should march in advance to encourage the others. Belzoni 
was mild-tempered and meek, but this attempt to take him by 
force from the learning he loved roused in him a new spirit. 
With a trifling exertion he flung the sergeant against his com- 
panions so that they tumbled into a heap, and strode away—out 
of Rome, out across the Campagna, heading for the Abruzzi and 
the pass through the Apennines to the Marches which would, 
after many a day’s tramp, bring him home. There his troubles 
had only begun. What was now to be his means of livelihood ? 
Chance apprenticed him to hydraulics, but after three or four 
years the turmoil of European politics affected even Padua. 
Once more he retreated from the threat of being pressed to serve 
the French arms. Northwards he journeyed, thinking that if 
he reached Holland there would be ample use for men of his 
calling. Before he arrived, according to the showman’s circular, 
he had served a term as a subaltern in the Prussian service, but 
took an early opportunity of crossing the Dutch frontier. Here, 
finding his knowledge of hydraulics childlike compared with the 
skill of the engineers of the canals and dykes, he had no other 
way of earning a living than by lifting heavy loads before admiring 
crowds. In this way he paid for his passage to England, but 
reached London penniless. His fortunes changed the day he 
walked into Bartholomew Fair. In his own account of his career 
he passes by this period in silence, except for a brief mention of 
the facts that he married an English woman and stayed nine 
years, studying Herodotus and Diodorus and growing infatuated 
with the lore of ancient Egypt. But, of course, a venerated 
Egyptologist who had with much difficulty won the respect of 
scientific societies could not risk his reputation by confessing 
that he had performed in a fair. And, though he was recognised 
here and there, he kept his secret so well that Vincent’s Dictionary 
of Biography explains the gap in his narrative in this fashion : 
“came to London, and exhibited hydraulic experiments, 1803, 
et seq.’ Never before or since, perhaps, has ‘ et seg.’ stood for 
so strange a story. 

According to J. T. Smith’s Book for a Rainy Day, Belzoni 
merely happened to stroll into the fairground at Smithfield. 
‘ Seeing his head and shoulders above the hats of the crowd, a 
showman sent his Merry Andrew to ask whether the stranger 
wanted a job. Away scrambled Mr. Merryman down the 
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monkey’s post and back he came with Belzoni to the booth. 
There he was inspected by Smith, who describes him as ‘ magni- 
ficent.’ Some gave his height as 6 feet 2} inches, others as 
6 feet 7 inches; in either case, his proportions were those, not 
of a tall man, but of a giant. In the gorgeous splendour of an 
Oriental dress, crested with immense white feathers which nodded 
like the plumes of an undertaker’s horse, he stood in the centre of 
the booth, holding great weights at arm’s length while the 
bespangled proprietor shouted to the crowd that it cost only 
threepence to step inside. Would four or five of the company, 
asked the showman with the air of conferring a great favour, 
give the ‘Young Hercules’ sixpence apiece and be carried 
round the booth in the form of a pyramid? Says Smith: 


With this proposition my companion and myself closed; and after 
two other persons had advanced, the fine fellow threw off his velvet cap 
surmounted by its princely crest, stripped himself of his other gewgaws, 
and walked most majestically, in a flesh-coloured elastic dress, to the 
centre of the amphitheatre, when four chairs were placed round him, by 
which my friend and I ascended, and, after throwing our legs across his 
lusty shoulders, were further requested to embrace each other, which we 
no sooner did, cheek-by-jowl, than a tall skeleton of a man, instead of 
standing upon a small wooden ledge fastened to Samson’s girdle, in an 
instant leaped on his back, with the agility of a boy who pitches himself 
upon a post too high to clear, and threw a leg over each of our shoulders ; 
as for the other chap (for we could only muster four), the Patagonian took 
him up in his arms. Then, after Mr. Merryman had removed the chairs, 
as he had not his full complement, Samson performed his task with an 
ease of step most stately, without either the beat of a drum, or the waving 
of a flag. 


When the fair was over, Belzoni exhibited in a field behind 
the Bell Inn, Edmonton, for a little while. Before the end of 
the summer he was engaged at Sadler’s Wells, where, on an 
iron apparatus weighing 127 lb., he carried as many as eleven 
persons. ‘ When thus encumbered,’ the management announced, 
‘he moves as easy and graceful as if about to walk a minuet ; 
and displays a flag in as flippant a manner as a dancer on the rope.’ 
There can be no doubt he showed a fitness for showmanship. 
Instead of remaining a mere strong man he took his place in the 
company, and acted in their musical pieces and pantomimes in 
the same way that a juggler or tumbler of to-day gets mixed 
with a fairy tale at Christmas. When an operetta of Jack the 
Giant Killer was staged he was Comoran the Giant, towering 
above Grimaldi, the clown, his attendant dwarf, and he also 
played a loutish ‘ Pero’ in the pantomime of Goody Two Shoes. 
After Sadler’s Wells he exhibited in the provinces—successfully 
for several years. At length, however, the public tired. Once, 


in fact, he was hissed. It was at Edinburgh, where he was 
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representing the bear-suckled hero of the ever-popular spectacle 
of Valentine and Orson. All went well till the scene of the 
bear’s death. Then, because he did not handle her in an affec- 
tionate manner, the audience arose in wrath. 

Fate, it is said, is decided by the trembling of a leaf. In 
Belzoni’s case this angry, sibilant breath filled the sails of the 
dhow that bore him down the Nile to the Valley of the Kings. 
In 1812 he left England, with his wife, for Portugal. At Lisbon 
he appeared in a spectacle of Samson and Delilah at the San 
Carlos Theatre, but, lacking further opportunities of this kind, 
he purposed to return to the practice of hydraulics. Being 
advised that the agent of the Bashaw of Egypt was at Malta, he 
set sail, and in Valetta opposed his guileless will to the wiles of 
Asia. By persuasion or bribes he was presented in 1815 to 
the Bashaw, who invited him to construct a machine for watering 
the gardens of his villa on the Nile. There was a strong feeling 
of resentment against new methods, and, though Belzoni com- 
pleted his work in the teeth of the natives’ ill-will, he failed 
because of the Bashaw’s interference. While the machine was 
being worked by the inventor’s Irish servant fifteen men suddenly 
clambered on to it and wrecked it. Only the great strength of 
Belzoni saved his servant from worse injuries than a broken 
thigh, but all his efforts could not rescue his work. Superstition, 
he thought, was responsible for the Bashaw’s refusal to allow 
the machine to be repaired. A more potent reason, however, 
was that it cost more to use than the bullocks who drew water 
for the gardens before. 

While at a loss to know what next to turn his hand to, Belzoni 
attracted the attention of Mr. Salt, the Consul-General, who 
wanted the head of Memnon, the famous Colossus which gave 
forth the sound of a breaking lute-string when struck by the 
first beams of the sun, for the British Museum. The strong man 
of Sadler’s Wells eagerly undertook the formidable task of trans- 
porting it down the Nile and showed extraordinary ability in 
organising labour. Dressed in Turkish garb, he ruled the fellaheen 
with the gravity of a cadi or aga, and, when necessary, adminis- 
tered personal correction with his own hands. His mild and 
unassuming manner, however, led the officials to mistake their 
man. For instance, while he was shifting the great head from 
the earth where it had lain embedded since the French wrenched 
it from the massive shoulders, the Bashaw’s agent, an Albanian, 
gave orders to the fellaheen not to work for the Christian dogs 
a day longer. No reason was given, and Belzoni’s courteous 
requests to know the reason received ‘saucy answers.’ The 
more tact the giant used the more insolence was shown. At 
length, roused by his victim’s mildness, the Albanian laid hands 
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on Belzoni and, when gently pushed aside, drew his sword with 
Pistolian rage. Then, says Belzoni, 


I instantly seized and disarmed him, placed my hands on his stomach, 
and made him sensible of my superiority, at least in point of strength, 
by keeping him firm in a corner of the room. The pistols and sword, 
which I had thrown on the ground, were taken up by my janizary ; and 
after giving the fellow a good shaking, I took possession of them, and told 
him that I should send them to Cairo, to show the Bashaw in what manner 
his orders were respected. 


By the time the head of Memnon had been safely embarked 
and brought to Alexandria Belzoni was afire with zeal for Egypt- 
ology. Despite the unscrupulous methods of French rivals, the 
greedy wiles of chieftains and the difficulty of controlling the 
fellaheen, he continued his labours either on the Consul’s behalf 
or for his own satisfaction. Besides excavating various sites 
around Thebes he explored little-known districts, including the 
Red Sea coast and the Oases. At Phile he removed a fallen 
obelisk to the waterside, where, owing to the collapse of the 
earthern embankment, it fell into the Nile; but he had it raised 
and safely brought to Alexandria. When he returned to the 
Valley of the Kings rivals had done their utmost to prevent his 
securing a favourable field for digging. Yet he made the most 
notable discovery of his time. Adopting a theory which has 
recently proved of great assistance to Mr. Howard Carter, he 
chose the most difficult spot he could find to commence digging. 
‘I caused the earth to be opened,’ he says, ‘ at the foot of a steep 
hill, and under a torrent, which, when it rains, pours a great 
quantity of water over the very spot I have caused to be dug.’ 
Some feet beneath the surface the spades struck fragments of 
aragonite carved on both sides and inlaid with blue enamel. As 
a wing could be traced on one of these, he argued that they were 
the broken lid of a sarcophagus. At a depth of 18 feet the 
entrance to a tomb was discovered. After traversing long 
passages and crossing a chasm he came to the chamber which 
contained a translucent sarcophagus richly engraved and 
enamelled inside and out with hieroglyphics. The news soon 
spread, and the nearest Egyptian official hastened to the spot 
in search of loot. Belzoni at last convinced him that he had no 
hidden store of gold and gems, and was allowed to remove his 
prize. With great patience and skill he measured the tomb, 
carted away portions, took casts of the ornaments, and made 
drawings of the mural decorations. When the work was com- 
pleted he had a rich store for a museum of his own collecting. 

Before leaving Egypt, however, he was attracted by the 
mystery of the pyramids of Ghizeh. Since a time long before 
Herodotus, the second and third had baffled all attempts to enter 
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them. Many Egyptologists, apart from a body of French 
savanits who recommended charges of explosive to solve the 
problem, held that they were solid. Belzoni craved permission 
to prove the opposite. Though laughed at, his application was 
granted. Then he brought to bear on the mystery what no 
academic Egyptologist had tried—common sense. Noticing the 
great masses of despoilers’ wreckage accumulated round the 
bases, he argued that the entrances must be underground. To 
clear away so much masonry on a large scale was, however, 
beyond his resources ; having lain there ever since the pyramids 
had been robbed of their stone facing, it had hardened into a solid 
barrier. Some preliminary digging revealed the foundations 
of the temple, but this discovery did not distract him from his 
main enterprise. While engaged with comparisons, he observed 
on the north side of the second pyramid marks that were not 
on the first pyramid, which was open. Where these occurred 
he set the Arabs to work. After sixteen days a chink was 
exposed at the base of the pyramid, and a loose block was drawn 
aside from a crevice choked with rubbish which took three days 
to clear. But it came to an abrupt end, being obviously a 
forced passage cut with immense labour and then filled up in 
despair. Because of this setback the Arabs, who had been 
fired by the hope of winning a new sensation for tourists, were 
loth to continue, and Belzoni was at a loss how to rekindle their 
hopes. At length, however, he was prompted, by the fact that 
the entrance of the first pyramid was not in the centre of the side, 
to make calculations to show where an equivalent spot would 
occur on the second pyramid. On applying this theory, he 
detected a concavity above the place where he had reckoned the 
entrance to be. Once more, therefore, he urged the Arabs to 
ply their picks and crowbars until a lintel around an opening 
4 feet high and 3 feet 6 inches wide was bared. Entrance was 
still barred by a solid block of stone, but as this proved to be 
a portcullis it was lifted inch by inch as wedges were driven 
underneath. 

Pursuing similar methods, Belzoni opened the third pyramid. 
Then, having also unearthed the site of the temple, he returned 
to London in 1819 to venture into showmanship. In Picca- 
dilly he found a building decorated outside with hieroglyphics, 
which suited his purpose admirably. ‘ Bullock’s Museum’ was 
forthwith transformed into the Egyptian Hall, where a facsimile 
of the ‘ Regal Tomb discovered near Thebes’ was to attract 
Regency London’s passion for informative raree-shows. A 
month before the opening he invited a small party of scientific 
men, including Dr. Baillie, author of Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Body, to watch the unravelling of the mummies of a 
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young man and a monkey. And on April 28, 1821, the private 
view of the facsimile, ‘lit by artificial light,’ was the talk of the 
town. There was now little trace of the ‘ Patagonian Sampson ’ 
in this distinguished Egyptologist, traveller and author—for 
he had written an account of his labours (in a volume which also 
contained some lively descriptions of the East by his wife). 
Yet he was to exhibit his strength publicly once more. When 
George IV. was to be crowned, on July 19, 1821, he went with 
his publisher, John Murray, to Westminster Hall. Though they 
bore tickets, admittance was denied them. Owing to Queen 
Caroline’s attempts to force her way in, all doors were closed and 
guarded by a special force of constables, who included Tom 
Crib and other prize-fighters. Belzoni was not to be stayed 
by such as these. Brushing them aside as easily as he had 
overcome the fell sergeant’s arrest at Rome, he opened the door, 
and with his publisher took his place to behold the coronation. 

In the autumn of 1821 Belzoni hoped to see his work brought 
out in a French translation. To this endeavour we owe a portrait 
of his appearance and character, from the pen of Georges Bernard 
Depping, the historian of Spain, Normandy, medieval Jews, and 
commerce. When the giant entered the house 


his head touched the top of the door as he came in. His shoulders were 
broad, and his hair thick and bushy ; but his countenance was mild, and 
there was nothing fierce or alarming in his demeanour. He carried a book 
under his arm, and was followed by the publisher Galignani ; from which 
circumstances I gathered that he was an author, though certainly I had 
never seen one of such dimensions. If the Patagonians wrote, probably 
his fellow might be discovered among them. This Hercules, however, 
explained to me, with great mildness and simplicity, the object of his 
visit which was to get a translation made of his Egyptian travels which 
had just appeared in English. At the time, I knew very little of the man 
even by report ; but I appreciated his character as soon as I looked over 
his work; and I was still more astonished when I became acquainted 
with the details of his early life ; and found the individual who had begun 
by walking upon stilts and playing the mountebank for bread, concluding 
by opening the pyramids of Egypt and digging out from under a mountain 
of sand the gigantic temple of Ipsamboul. 


Now there seems to come a cloud over Belzoni’s life, but what 
its nature was we cannot as much as guess. Though he is said 
to have had enemies, they were not as powerful as his friends. 
Since the British Museum would not buy the sarcophagus of 
aragonite, he received 2000/. for it from Sir John Soane, and 
therefore was not actually in want. Nor could we suppose a 
curse on the rifler of the ‘ Regal Tomb,’ for Seti I., its occupant, 
had been removed to a safer place with other royal mummies 
many centuries earlier. By all accounts Belzoni was happy in 
his wife, who in her writings seems to be cheerful and witty and 
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in her acts as courageous a companion as he could have desired. 
Yet, after the facsimile in the Egyptian Hall had been sold on 
April 1, 1822, he wrote, from Half Moon Street, a letter—now in 
a scrap-book at the British Museum—which has a quiet mourn- 
fulness like that of despair. While asking to be allowed to 
arrange his ‘ little affairs ’ with somebody not named, he declares : 
‘IT am going for good out of England, or at least for some time.’ 
In the October of the following year a report from Sierra Leone 
appeared in the London Press stating that Belzoni had arrived 
at Cape Coast Castle ‘to continue his travels in the interior of 
Africa.’ Dressed in Moorish costume which suited his six months’ 
beard and mustachios, he embarked for Benin River, intending 
to explore the Niger with only one companion, a native, in order 
to discover a new route to Timbuctoo. On reaching the country 
of the King of Benin he spent some days in visiting an inland 
town and went with a Mr. Houston in a canoe to Gato. Thence 
he journeyed to Benin; but here, on December 3, 1823, when 
he was forty-five years of age, he took dysentery and died— 
‘ in the fullest and most affectionate remembrance ’ of his wife, his 
family and friends. He was buried beneath an arasma tree. 
Under his name appeared this request : 


The gentleman who placed this inscription over the grave of this 
celebrated and intrepid traveller, hopes that every European, visiting this 
spot, will cause the ground to be cleared and the fence around repaired, 
if necessary. 


Out of what remained of the ‘relics of Egyptian art which 
were first rescued from the silence of thirty centuries by her lost 
partner’s sagacity, patience and courage,’ his widow formed an 
exhibition. She announced her determination, if the profits 
were sufficient, to visit Benin and be buried in her husband’s 
grave—an idea which one or two newspapers promptly ridiculed. 
In the October of 1825 ‘ the caprice of fashion ’’ deserted Egypt- 
ology and Mrs. Belzoni was left destitute. What became of her 
afterwards has yet to be traced. 

M. WILLSON DISHER. 
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THE PASSING OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


It happens that one of the most important landmarks in the 
history of England has been made by a recent private building 
operation in the West End of London. The old sedate and 
retiring Devonshire House in Piccadilly, at the north-east corner 
of the Green Park, and almost facing the Ritz Hotel, was knocked 
down a few months ago; and on its foundations and its garden 
are being erected some vast blocks of modern flats and shops, 
to which no modest eighteenth century adjectives can be 
applied. 

By this demolition of a seventeenth-century home of a ducal 
family, and the rebuilding, in its place, of the latest type of 
twentieth century residences and their trading appendages, the 
transition from one historical period to another has been summed 
up as precisely and clearly as a good judge sums up the involved 
evidence of a long law case. A house that was typical of the 
earlier period at its prime has been suddenly destroyed ; and in 
its place, within a few months, has been built something that is 
equally typical of the twentieth century. 

The old and the new Devonshire Houses are startling signs of 
the difference between, on the one hand, an England of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which was based, socially and 
constitutionally, on a ruling class of nobles and gentry with a solid 
structure of agriculture beneath; and, on the other hand, the 
later England, which began to flourish during the first years of 
the nineteenth century, wherein the trading classes of manu- 
facturing industrialists and middlemen merchants grew more and 
more powerful, until they gradually almost wiped the landed 
gentry and their farmers and peasants off the board of history. 
And the symbol of the new men’s triumph, so hidden in the many 
small events of history, has been summed up, for all the world to 
see, in this catastrophic tragedy of the destruction of old Devon- 
shire House and this phcenix-like arising of the new Devonshire 
Flats from its ashes. 

In short, a great section of history which has not been officially 
recorded in any formal documents drafted in Government offices 
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has thus been written on the surface of the earth itself by some 
energetic builders. The old and the new Devonshire Houses 
respectively mark the triumph of two very different periods ; and 
the builders have taken care that we should not overlook the 
change from the one to the other. They have knocked the one 
to pieces before our eyes, and built the other while we were passing 
on our daily walks. Never did the most expensive product of 
the film industry reproduce history so well as it has been accom- 
plished by the moving picture in Piccadilly during the last few 
months. 

The Cavendish family, that owned the old Devonshire House, 
in the person of its head the Duke of Devonshire, cannot be 
ignored by anyone who wants to know the history of England 
since the middle of the fourteenth century. During the whole of 
the period since it has represented the English ‘ noble’ family 
almost at its best. It might be hastily imagined that the Caven- 
dishes were typical of the Whig aristocrats of the eighteenth 
century ; but they were a great deal too good to be merely type 
specimens of the political adventurers who clung, often so selfishly 
and cynically, to the English rudder of State during that period. 
The Cavendishes appear to have sought office, not for the sake of 
the spoils, but rather because they thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that it was for the good of the nation that they should be in 

wer. 

But it is not primarily as types of the Whig Party lords 
that we must consider the Cavendishes if we are to understand 
their chief significance in English history. They had a deeper 
véle in national life than to save England from a self-willed 
Catholic Stuart King by calling over a Dutch or a Hanoverian 
monarch who would do exactly what Parliament (which meant 
the Whig landlords) told him. They certainly did this; but 
their chief significance was not in this réle, where they so 
triumphantly succeeded in their constitutional policy. They 
are far more interesting as representatives of a great class and 
a great social system which they utterly failed to maintain— 
where they were hopelessly beaten ; and it is this utter failure 
which is personified by the destruction of their old home in 
Piccadilly. 

This house has been demolished and rebuilt by their con- 
querors, the new plutocrats who have made their money by trade 
instead of by the cultivation of land. The old Devonshire House 
represented the earlier country gentlemen’s agricultural England ; 
the new blocks of flats are the very living symbol of the manu- 
facturers’ and traders’ England, which has been growing daily 
more and more established since Watt and his fellows invented 
machines in so many varied forms, which tended, one and all, 
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to turn a land of green fields and corn into a place of factories and 
coalpits and industrial slums. 

Now only a few of us can be Whig dukes or ‘ iron kings,’ and 
it may seem a matter of indifference whether we are governed by 
landlords of many acres or by stock and share masters of many 
forges and factories. But the matter is not so remote from the 
common man as that, though it is not proposed to discuss the 
economic problem here. However, there is a more general and 
somewhat lighter side to this comparison of dukes and pluto- 
crats; and a glance at the family history of the Cavendishes 
will give us some basis for deciding whether they had not, at 
the least, many picturesque qualities which are lacking in their 
successors. 

Now picturesqueness is a very agreeable quality, and tends 
towards the gaiety and happiness of the onlookers, if it be not 
gained too much at their expense ; and it would be hard to find 
a more romantic or brightly painted tale than the story of the 
family that lived in the old Devonshire House. Beside the 
pictorial side, there are many other traits of character which 
so continually reappeared in this family that they became part 
of a racial tradition which it is interesting to compare with the 
racial traditions (or want thereof) of their plutocratic successors. 
But first as to the tale itself, quite apart from any moral 
deductions. 

Whether there was any root of the Cavendishes in Domesday 
is very doubtful. Two hundred and fifty years after that survey 
they seem to have been City aldermen and clothiers and other 
useful traders. But by 1372 a Cavendish had become a Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, who became, still better, a Chancellor 
of Cambridge University ; and all the while he was investing 
his professional earnings in land, as the owners of money have 
done ever since. However, his career came to a sudden and 
sad end, for Wat Tyler’s men caught him and cut off his head, 
mainly on the ground that he had been paying his peasants at 
the pre-Plague rate of wages. The economic position was 
then exactly the reverse of the state of trade to-day. Then 
there were not enough labourers to go round ; now there are far 
too many. 

Then we find a George Cavendish who was the faithful secre- 
tary and friend of Cardinal Wolsey ; and another brother, William, 
who rose, as the agent of Henry VIII., to power and wealth. It 
was mainly the lands of the Church that he got, but there are 
not many English noble families which did not begin their career 
by this method of legal pilfering. However, he did something 
which showed even more worldly wisdom than the collecting of 
ecclesiastical manors: he married the wealthy widow, Bess of 
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Hardwick. It was she who really founded the Cavendish family 
in its greatness. 

Elizabeth Hardwick had a more subtle method than purchase 
or robbery for acquiring estates. She married wealthy husbands ; 
and by the time she had survived in succession four of these 
desirable possessions, and died as Countess of Shrewsbury, nearly 
ninety years old, she had amassed a vast number of manors which, 
as far as lay within her power, were left to one of Cavendish’s 
sons, William, who was already a lord. As Mr. Francis Bickley 
writes in his charming History of the Cavendish Family (London : 
Constable), ‘ Beautiful and witty as she undoubtedly was, she 
must have lacked many graces; but she was a great financier 
and a great general, and the foundress of a great house.’ Three 
of the most famous of the Cavendishes have been women—-Bess 
of Hardwick; Margaret, the ‘learned’ Duchess of Newcastle 
(one of the Cavendish branches) ; and the Duchess Georgiana, 
who had all society at her feet at the end of the seventeen- 
hundreds. 

William Cavendish, Bess’s son and heir, with vast estates, 
and Chatsworth and Hardwick Hall for two of his houses, did not 
have to wait long for high rank in the peerage ; in 1618 James I., 
who was always hard up, made him Earl of Devonshire, in return, 
they say, for 10,000/. in that needy King’s purse. For the days 
were already past when men won titles and estates on the field of 
battle at the head of their knights; and Stuart gentlemen, like 
later Georgian merchants, had to pay for their grand names. 
The only difference is that now it is not the royal purse that is 
filled. Even Royal Commissions seem unable to trace the money 
to its destination. 

If the Cavendishes were wealthy they never became vulgar. 
That is one of the happy qualities which distinguish them from 
so many of the pushing persons who make money by successful 
advertising of their wares. The Cavendishes were a cultured race. 
The first Earl chose Thomas Hobbes to teach his heir the arts of 
life, and the famous philosopher became the family friend and 
tutor of three generations. The second Earl became a polished 
man of the world, and Hobbes declared that to live in his house 
was as good as a college career. In those days even the Caven- 
dishes had not moved to the West End (which did not then 
exist), but lived with the merchants in the City. Devonshire 
Square, near Bishopsgate, still keeps its name from the second 
Earl’s town house there. Hatton, writing in 1708, calls it ‘A 
pretty though very small square, inhabited by gentry and 
other merchants. Here was formerly a seat of the Earls of 
Devonshire.’ 

The Cavendishes were usually lucky in their wives. This 
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second Earl married Christian Bruce, who lived long after her 
husband—to the great benefit of the family estates, which had 
suffered much havoc from her husband’s too generous hospitality. 
Her house was a hive of wits and scholars, especially Royalists, 
for she never believed in the doctrines of the political adventurers 
and army desperadoes who called themselves Commonwealthmen 
and Republicans, as the best way of climbing to power and wealth. 
She was a discreet mixture of worldly wisdom and piety ; for she 
won thirty law-suits, and yet it was said that ‘ she hath taught 
all ladies that the surest path to honour is by vertue.’ Even still 
more to be desired, she was ‘ of that affability and sweet address, 
with so great wit and judgment, as captivates all who conversed 
with her.’ One of her sons died in the field for King Charles ; 
but the young Earl, after banishment, came to terms (in 1645) 
with the Puritans’ Party after a very few years of the Civil 
Wars. 

Thereby he revealed another characteristic of the Cavendishes : 
they have never been extreme men, being too wise to believe that 
anything of permanent value, in Church or State or private 
affairs, is ever to be won by violent measures. The Cavendishes 
have always been very stable, as a general rule of life. So when 
violent men flew at each other’s throats in this Civil War between 
Cavaliers and Roundheads Devonshire retired to his estates and 
wrote to his friends: ‘I can entertain you with nothing that is 
serious ; I can only tell you that I am grown a perfect lover of 
sports.’ Not heroic, perhaps; but then hysterical heroes have 
done so much harm in the world with their war cries and 
gallant charging about with swords and trumpets. Even when 
Charles II. returned the unworldly Earl could be persuaded to 
take nothing more valuable in State office than a commissioner- 
ship of trade. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that when we follow 
the fortunes of another branch of the Cavendish family, the 
Dukes of Newcastle, we have to tell the tale of ‘ the loyal Duke’ 
who risked life and fortune in the Royalist ranks; and his 
story would outdo the most moving of the ‘ movies’ at every 
moment of his romantic career. The arts of war and love and 
every brilliant phase of social diversion this Cavendish touched 
with an eager hand. Of course he scared the quieter, more timid 
men, Thus the cautious Clarendon, in despair over some of 
Cavendish’s technical errors in war, once angrily said that he 
was ‘a very lamentable man, as fit to be a general as a bishop.’ 
But even Clarendon had to admit that he was ‘ a very fine gentle- 
man.’ His tastes were wide; he was an authority on horses, 
on which he wrote standard treatises; he also wrote comedies 
‘composed of these three ingredients, viz., wit, humour, and 
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satire,’ his wife tells us. And if he loved horses, he spent great 
sums on producing masques by Ben Jonson, whom he pensioned 
generously. 

In short, the new wealthy tenants of the new Devonshire Flats 
will have a deal of trouble before they turn out any figure so 
brilliant as this early Cavendish. Neither will they easily repro- 
duce the portrait of his brother Charles, who was as different as 
chalk from cheese. Instead of a brilliant courtier, here was a 
secluded scholar with misshapen body; but Clarendon wrote 
that ‘ in this unhandsome habitation, there was a mind and a soul 
lodged that was very lovely and beautiful. . . . No temptation 
could work upon him to consent to anything that swerved in the 
least degree from the precise rules of honour, or the most severe 
rules of conscience.’ He also tells us that in battle Charles charged 
with a courage as strong as the boldest of his fellows, yet ‘ the 
gentleness of his disposition . . . and the vivacity of his wit, was 
admirable. He was so modest that he could hardly be prevailed 
with to enlarge himself on subjects he understood better than 
other men... .’ While Aubrey wrote of this Cavendish that 
‘he was a little weak, crooked man, and nature having not 
adapted him for the court or campe, he betooke himself to the 
study of the mathematiques, wherein he became a great master ’— 
indeed, altogether an attractive creature; and, as already said, 
the new Devonshire House tenants will have to take much trouble 
before they produce his equal. 

The first Cavendish Duke of the Newcastle line had won his 
dukedom by his loyalty to the Stuarts. The first Duke of the 
Devonshire branch was to receive it for driving them out of 
England. The point of view was not so different as it seems at 
the first glance. The cousins were alike honest men, true to their 
principles. The one thought Charles I. a better monarch for 
England than the adventurers who called themselves Puritans 
and Republicans. The other was too straight a man to tolerate 
or work with the political rogues who called themselves statesmen 
in the reign of Charles II.; and when the foolish, pig-headed 
Catholic James II. succeeded his cleverer brother, the fourth Earl 
made up his mind that the Stuarts had become impossible kings 
for England. So he went over to the side of Dutch William, who 
never let religion interfere with politics and battles, as James had 
done. Mr. Bickley has summed up this fourth Earl admirably : 
“In an age of chicanery he was remarkable for his political 
honesty. By nature he was absolutely incapable of compromise 
or sophistry, but unlike many honest men, he was open-eyed to 
the dishonesty of others.’ 

From this outline sketch of the earlier Cavendishes, on 
examination there have already emerged some of the mental 
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qualities which, by the law of heredity (or by environment, as 
some will have it), were to become traditional in this family. 
Some of these characteristics are very marked. The Cavendishes 
were lovers of the arts and graces of life, of delicate tastes ; they 
were stubbornly honest; they had a distinct leaning towards 
scientific knowledge; and they preferred to marry brilliant 
wives. 

We have seen how one seventeenth-century Cavendish had 
been a student of mathematics, while others had been peculiarly 
honest in public life; while there had been already two great 
women in the family. The eighteenth century repeated the story 
with a remarkable sense for imitation. The third Duke of Devon- 
shire was so honest that when he was Viceroy of Ireland they 
drank his health and said ‘thank God we have now a Lord 
Lieutenant that will keep his word and will do no jobs.’ He was 
a friend of Walpole, and Robert Walpole (in spite of lying his- 
' torians who have not studied the evidence) was an honest man ; 
and when Walpole was dead Devonshire showed little interest in 
the inierior party politicians who succeeded to power. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson said of him, ‘ He was a man strictly faithful to 
his word,’ and had ‘ dogged veracity.’ In short, he was so honest 
a man that he did nothing very great in life ; and they have, as a 
compliment, forgotten to put him in the great Dictionary of 
National Biography along with the many great men who rose to 
fame by methods less scrupulous. 

Then there was the third son of the second Duke, Henry 
Cavendish, a millionaire, who gave up every minute of his life to 
original scientific research. He lived on almost nothing ; scarcely 
spoke to anyone; merely devoured knowledge like a ravenous 
man. He was a repetition in an extreme form of the seventeenth- 
century Cavendish mentioned above. 

Then this later century had, like the former, two altogether 
charming and brilliant Cavendish wives. Georgiana, the Duchess 
of the fifth Duke, when she died in 1806 had reached the position 
of an uncrowned queen. Her husband, another straightforward 
gentleman after the Cavendish tradition, had a passion for 
‘retirement,’ while his wife had the whole of society at her feet. 
Her great friends were Charles James Fox and Sheridan, and she 
rose to the summit of. her power when she talked and kissed Fox 
into Parliament at the famous Westminster election of 1784. It 
was believed that she could persuade anyone to do anything, and 
the French politicians, imagining her as corrupt as themselves, 
endeavoured to bribe her to tell the secrets she learnt from her 
Cabinet friends. King George IV. told Croker the whole ugly 
story as he heard it from the Duchess herself : ‘ She sent instantly 
for Mr. Fox to tell him of the circumstances, which indeed seemed 
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to overwhelm her with shame and vexation,’ added the King. 
The soul-soiled scum of humanity that did the work of the French 
Revolution had no knowledge of a code of honour of a family 
like the Cavendishes. 

When the Duchess Georgiana died and society had, like our- 
selves, nothing left to worship but the portraits of this queen- 
goddess by Reynolds and Gainsborough, a somewhat remarkable 
thing happened. Her dearest friend, Lady Elizabeth Foster, had 
long lived with the Devonshires, as a refuge from a cruel bishop 
father and an impossible husband. Edward Gibbon, the historian 
of the Roman Empire, had fallen in love with her ; and wrote of her 
charms that ‘ if she chose to beckon the Lord Chancellor from his 
woolsack in full sight of the world, he could not resist obedience.’ 
She was attractive to learned people, for she was full of enthusiasm 
for knowledge and art; she gave much money to excavate the 
Forum in Rome; printed splendid editions of Horace and Virgil ; 
and when she died she was about to reprint Dante. This pleasing 
lady became the second wife of the Duke three years after 
Georgiana’s death ; and perhaps she was really more suited to that 
shy creature than her more gorgeous predecessor. For the fifth 
Duke was of literary tastes rather than of the social habits of his 
first wife. His deep knowledge of Shakespeare became a proverb. 
Anyhow, he married Lady Elizabeth, who, after his death, 
finished her days as the mistress of the most brilliant and cultured 
salon in Rome. 

The Cavendish traditions went on irresistibly in the nineteenth 
century as they had progressed during the eighteenth. The 
richer they grew the more learned and hardworking the dukes 
became. The seventh Duke (1808-91) was second wrangler and 
eighth classic and Smith’s prizeman at Cambridge ; and entered 
Parliament in time to support the Reform Bill of 1832. He acted 
as his sons’ tutor ; and became Chancellor of London University 
and Owens College, Manchester. He spent his life mainly in 
advocating scientific research and technical education in both 
industry and agriculture. Then he committed a dangerous 
error: he turned villages into great industrial centres. In short, 
the Cavendish of the nineteenth century was trying to adapt 
himself to the strange and somewhat disagreeable circumstances 
of his times. He was a great man, though it may be that he made 
the first serious blunder in the family and was doing unwisely, 
after all, in thus trying to temper the Cavendish tradition to the 
modern fire of industrialism. 

Such is, in fragmentary outline, the story of the Caven- 
dishes. Their house in Piccadilly was a great symbol of their 

in the social and economic life of an older England. It 
represented the seventeenth and eighteenth century periods of 
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great county families, agricultural prosperity, market towns and 
the vigour of yeoman life, with all that grew out of it. Of all 
this, for good and evil, Devonshire House was a pictorial repre- 
sentation. It was a.type specimen of the London of Georgian 
days (it was built by Kent in 1735), when there was still space to 
move and air to breathe in the capital city of the Empire. London 
was not then a mass of congested traffic and picture palaces, but 
a place not yet cut off from the sun and the fields. It was still a 
dignified city, and not a metropolis that has become a misshapen 
mass of architectural suburban horrors and monstrous human 
warrens of flats. 

The new Devonshire House is the type of the new society that 
has taken the place of the one that the Cavendishes once ruled. 
The careful observer will note a somewhat hasty decision to call 
the new flats a sign of ‘ Progress’ with a capital letter. There 

_ May be a good reason for the capital, for certainly the facts are 
not so obvious that they would be easily apparent without calling 
our attention to them. 

What are these facts? A dignified though unassertive house, 
surrounded by a large garden with low walls that did not interfere 
with its neighbour’s light and air, has been destroyed. In a 
London that is rapidly being packed tighter with houses every 
day, Devonshire House was making a stand against the deluge 
of iron girders and stone. The deluge has come at last, and these 
great blocks of flats and shops have been raised on the site of the 
more lowly, more modest old Devonshire House. 

There are some enthusiasts, very enamoured of the term 
‘democracy,’ who think that here is another of their triumphs. 
A very wealthy family of aristocrats has been turned out to make 
room for many wealthy families to live in its place. If this, 
indeed, be the progress of democracy, then it is scarcely so 
popular a creed as one had been given to understand it was. Was 
one family of cultured, well-behaved aristocrats really more 
dangerous to the populace than the great mass of stockbrokers, 
idlers, company promotors, night club dancers, and all the 
variegated throng of plutocrats who will take the Cavendish 
place? Will they turn out between them a producer of Ben 
Jonson’s masques, a second wrangler or eighth classic, a Georgiana 
or a Bess of Hardwick, or a fraction of all the stately honest 
figures of public life that have come along the line of the Cavendish 
tradition ? 

If flats for stockbrokers be ‘ progress,’ then may we travel 
forward as slowly as possible. If we must always have the rich 
with us as well as the poor, let them be of those few families that 

we can respect, not the many new thousands whom we cannot 
even envy. The new Devonshire House is the living symbol of 
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modern plutocracy. It is not altogether waste of time to meditate 
whether the older aristocracy may have made a far pleasanter 
picture, and been less dangerous to its neighbours. 


G. R. Strr~tinc TAYLOR. 
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